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This Issue in Brief 


Current Problems in Treatment and What To 
Do About Them.—Much of our ineffectiveness in 
dealing with delinquency and criminality, says 
Professor Alex C. Sherriffs of the University of 
California’s department of psychology, is a result 
of our forgetting in our work what most of us 
know about human behavior generally. We tend 
to overlook the obvious relationship of symptoms 
and their causes in delinquency and criminality, 
he points out, because of the antisocial nature of 
so many of the symptoms. To the extent that cor- 
rectional workers fall into this error, their treat- 
ment efforts are misplaced and ineffective, Pro- 
fessor Sherriffs asserts. Some persons working in 
the correctional field, he finds, do not know why 
the things they do should change the attitudes and 
behavior of those charged to their care. 

The Probation Officer’s Personality: A Key 
Factor in Rehabilitation—The most important 
therapeutic tool a probation officer has is his per- 
sonality, maintain Edmund G. Burbank, executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, and 
Ernest W. Goldsborough, also of the Society’s 
staff. Such intangibles as personal attributes and 
qualities of character are at the heart of the pro- 
bation officer’s service, they remind us, but know- 
ledge and skills are also necessary to bring out the 
best in the personality of a probation officer. The 
authors conclude their article with some of the 
cardinal qualities of personality required by per- 
sons in the healing arts. 

Vengeance v. Probation in Criminal Law.— 
Lewis J. Grout, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Western Dis- 


trict of Misscuri, brought to our attention a con- 
cise and informative historical statement of the 
purpose and use of probation which was part of a 
brief filed by John W. Oliver, a Kansas City law- 
yer, in a case before Federal Judge Albert A. Ridge 
as a plea for probation. We believe that Mr. Oli- 
ver’s comprehensive and penetrating study is a 
distinct contribution to the literature on proba- 
tion. With the permission of both Judge Ridge 
and Mr. Oliver we are privileged to present that 
part of the brief which relates to the history of 
probation and its underlying philosophy. 
Contradictory Theories in Correctional Group 
Tierapy Programs.—Correctional group therapy 
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as it is generally practiced is based on the premise 
that the criminal is a group product and therefore 
his group relations must be modified if he is to be 
reformed, states Dr. Donald R. Cressey of the 
department of anthropology and sociology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He con- 
tends, however, that on closer examination it will 
be found that correctional group therapy in most 
instances deals with the participants’ groups only 
in a very indirect way. Instead, he points out, indi- 
vidual treatment is used in a group situation. Dr. 
Cressey believes that group therapy will become 
more successful as it shifts its emphasis from an 
individualistic, clinical approach to a group rela- 
tions approach. He also believes that a program 
based on either the “individualistic” principle or 
the “social relations” principle would achieve bet- 
ter results than a group therapy program which 
incorporates both. A program that uses both prin- 
ciples, he asserts, is working at cross purposes. 
Toledo Completes a New Building for Its Fam- 
ily Court Center.—Construction of a building to 
house a family court calls for long-term planning 
with special attention to handling “traffic flow” 
as well as providing the necessary facilities for 
the over-all operation of the court. Toledo’s family 
court has done just this, says L. Wallace Hoffman, 
director of the Lucas County Family Court Cen- 
ter. Before giving us the blueprint of Toledo’s new 


court building, Mr. Hoffman tells about the his- 
tory and organization of the Family Court Center 


and the services it renders. Five waiting rooms 
located according to the type of case to be heard, 
tamper-proof and mar-proof construction, inde- 
pendent units for separation by age and sex, a 
wide variety of colors in decoration, and a warm, 
friendly atmosphere are some of the features of 
the building. Those who plan construction of a 
new court, including detention and diagnostic 
facilities, will find Mr. Hoffman’s article profitable 
reading. 

Challenges the Social Offender Presents.—The 
social offender, says Professor Harrison Allen 
Dobbs of Louisiana State University, is a symp- 
tom and symbol of our culture, presenting chal- 
lenges that call for constructive changes in our 
approach to dealing with him personally and aiso 
the community of which he is a product. In his 
article Professor Dobbs proposes five challenges— 
(1) improving our services to the offender and the 
community, (2) seeking the causes for individual 
and group disturbances, (3) increasing our know- 


ledge of what we are trying to do, (4) integrating 
our effort, and (5) making ourselves abler per- 
sons in our specialized field of service. He then 
suggests four practical steps we can take to meet 
each of these challenges. 

The Criminality of Veterans.—Does the effect 
of learning to hate and kill in the armed forces 
carry over into a former soldier’s civilian life? 
Are veterans more likely than nonveterans to com- 
mit serious crime? What evidence have we that 
veterans are more criminally inclined than non- 
veterans? To what extent is the postwar increase 
in crime due to the return of the GI? These and 
other questions James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, answers on the basis 
of information available on veterans received at 
federal penal and correctional institutions. Mr. 
Bennett concludes that the veteran is less likely 


than the nonveteran to be sent to a federal prison 
and that those who are sent there make a better 


adjustment in prison than does the man with no 
wartime military experience. 

The Adolescent: So Near and Yet So Far 
Away.—The most difficult human beings to under- 
stand are the adolescents, contends E. L. V. Shel- 
ley, chief psychologist of the Boys Vocational 
School at Lansing, Michigan. “They look like 
adults, they act like adults, and yet every once in 
a while they have surprising, unexpected, and 
even alarming lapses into immaturity.” Mr. Shel- 
ley passes on to us some salient characteristics of 
the adolescent which he has observed during his 
18 years working with youth. His comments about 
each of them will be helpful and useful to anyone 
working with adolescents and will help to avoid 
some of the mistakes that we so often make. 

New York State’s Blueprint for Delinquency 
Prevention—We were impressed recently by an 
attractive, graphically illustrated monograph, 
Blueprint for Delinquency Prevention, produced 
by the New York State Youth Commission. We 
believed the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION should 
have an opportunity to hear the Youth Commis- 
sion’s story about its origin, growth, and philo- 
sophy, and its activities to combat delinquency, 
and asked Robert P. Capes, executive secretary of 
the Commission, to tell us about New York State’s 
delinquency prevention program. His article, and 
also the monograph, will serve as a useful guide to 
communities in establishing their own programs 
of delinquency prevention and control. 
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Current Problems in Treatment and 
What To Do About Them 


By ALEX C. SHERRIFFS, PH.D. 
Department of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 


HAT I AM TO DISCUSS can be summarized in 

y y “what we treat, how we treat, and whether 
we treat.” At the outset I’m going to be—I 

hope not unforgivably—simple-minded. I am going 
to be simple-minded because I think one of our 


greatest problems is that we tend to forget rather 
basic fundamentals. 


Delinquency Is a Symptom—Not a Cause 


Let me make a few remarks, therefore, about 
what I think a delinquent or criminal act really is. 
A delinquent or criminal act is a symptom. It is a 
symptom, like any other symptom, which results 
from some cause or causes. Usually, and I think we 
all know this, it comes from a multitude of interre- 
lated causes. Take stealing a bicycle. Here is a 
symptom which can arise from a number of 
sources. For example, it can come from the in- 
ability of the child to learn socially acceptable 
ways of behaving because he isn’t bright enough 
to learn what the rules are. Or, it can come from a 
child’s not having parents who are interested 
enough in him to bother to teach him the socially 
accepted ways of behaving. Or, it can come from 
that child’s having learned the wrong patterns; 
perhaps the parents also steal cars, bicycles, or 
what-have-you. Or, on the other hand, we might 
have a child who steals a bicycle because of a great 
need to belong, to be accepted by his own group. 
The members of his own group have bicycles; he 
has no bicycle, and if he needs to belong badly 
enough, he takes one. Or, a child may need a bicycle 
because he feels great hostility toward people, and 
this is one way to hurt people. We could spend 
hours talking about different individuals, and 
what causes those individuals to steal bicycles. 


WeTendToTreat Symptoms Rather Than Causes 


Every symptom, then, such as stealing a bicycle, 
may stem from a variety of causes. We all know 
it, but when we are dealing with an antisocial be- 
havior symptom, we often forget all we know. If 
we take a few symptoms which aren’t antisocial, 
certain things follow quite clearly. I’d like to take 
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three as illustrations—headaches, thumbsucking, 
and jealousy. Headaches are physical symptoms 
which can have many causes. A headache can come 
from sinus infection, from tension, from a brain 
tumor, from allergy, and even from evening fes- 
tivities at a convention. There are, then, a number 
of possible causes. 

Consider the behavioral symptom of thumb- 
sucking. Again, from much research on thumb- 
sucking we know that this is derived from a num- 
ber of possible causes. These include hunger, with 
the sucking of the thumb a substitute act of hunger 
satiation, and more satisfying than no substitute 
act at all. We also find thumbsucking in a number 
of youngsters as a result of a real tissue need for 
stimulation. There are a number of youngsters 
who suck their thumbs because their parents tell 
them not to, and apparently that too is a very good 
reason to suck your thumb! 

Take the third symptom, jealousy. Again there 
are possible causes galore. There is relatively less 
time to go around—as one youngster put it, 
“there’s less air to breathe, when there’s another 
kid in this house.” There may be the fact that the 
other child is preferred to the one in question. 
Or, the other child is more capable than the one in 
question. Again, it may be that the parents have 
made no effort to prepare the child who is jealous 
for the advent of another child. 

If we take these three symptoms and look at 
them, just off the cuff, it’s perfectly simple to see 
that there are causes for them. These symptoms 
do not arise out of the air. When we look to treat- 
ment we have no problems in talking about head- 
aches, thumbsucking, and jealousy. We all agree 
that it is the cause we’re going to deal with. With 
a headache, it’s quite obvious that we are not go- 
ing to cure, nor try to cure, all headaches with 
aspirin. This is especially obvious in the case of 
brain tumor. We have to treat the tumor, not the 
headache. In thumbsucking, we don’t stamp out 
the thumbsucking symptom—though many a par- 
ent tries it. We check, instead, on hunger, we check 
on tissue need, we check on how the parents are 
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reacting, and we work at that level. In jealousy, we 
can’t get rid of jealousy directly, either. We look 
for the causes and work there. The causes then, 
not the symptoms, are our focus for treatment. 

Parenthetically, there are a few situations 
where you do treat a symptom. For example, for 
simple relief; if the pain is too bad, it may be 
worth treating a symptom even if it be only for 
temporary relief. Or, another instance, there are 
those cases where the loss of the symptom might 
open the door so that the individual may better 
cope with the cause itself. Or, in a third situation, 
the individual’s symptom sometimes becomes 
purely a matter of habit. It may have served some 
purpose for him in the past, but if the purpose is 
done, if he’s just carrying on this symptom only 
from habit, then to work on the symptom may have 
some value. 

Now if the locus of treatment for headaches, 
thumbsucking, and jealousy is the cause, not the 
symptom, then I’m sure the generalization holds 
as well for stealing a bicycle or a car. Certainly, in 
dealing with antisocial behavior, if you deal with 
the symptom, if you don’t modify causes that 
symptom is going to continue. Or you’re going to 
get more symptoms and maybe worse symptoms. 
And certainly you will not have done anything for 
the individual, who has been unable to find con- 
structive ways for getting along in society. The 
fact is, though, if you look over the correctional 
field, right now, in 1954, you find that we are, in 
general, symptom-oriented, not cause-oriented. So 
even though it’s a simple-minded thing we’re talk- 
ing about, there is a trap for symptom-orientation. 
We’ve all fallen into this trap somewhat, and some 
of us have fallen in completely. I’ll discuss in a little 
while some of the reasons why we have, but I will 
mention one here in passing. It is that we measure 
success in terms of recidivism, yes or no—not in 
terms of improved adjustment of a youngster or 
an adult to himself or to society. If we focus on re- 
petition of symptoms as a measure of cure we’re 
naturally very likely to focus on treatment of the 
symptom even though this be a fundamental error. 


Some Constructive Approaches to Treatment 


Now let’s look at some of the ways which are 
open to us, that are treatment, and treatment of 
cause. For convenience, I’d like to group my 
thoughts about treatment under six headings. I 
could have taken another set of headings, but these 
six I think do cover the ways in which probation 
officers, parole officers, institution workers, deten- 


tion officers, and related workers can act with 
effect: (1) we can act in ways which will increase 
the individual’s basic security; (2) we can provide 
corrective emotional experiences; (3) we can aid 
the individual in increasing his self-understand- 
ing; (4) we can provide information such that the 
individual can work toward better adjustment to 
his environment; (5) we can help to set limits for 
the individual’s behavior and then help him to in- 
ternalize these limits, take them on for himself; 
and (6) we can punish—as an adjunct to discipline 
and for teaching; but please be clear that I do not 
mean punishment for vengeance. 

I think these six categories embrace the basic 
fundamentals of treatment. This is true for treat- 
ment in the correctional field and anywhere else. 
The specific methods for carrying out this treat- 
ment include everything from the individual inter- 
view to institutionalization. 

It will be essential to remember when discussing 
fundamentals of treatment that we are correc- 
tional workers, dealing with involuntary “clients.” 
(I’ve never found a good word to refer to both 
delinquents and criminals at the same time.) As 
correctional workers we are dealing with clients 
as authority figures who represent society. We 
have authority which is delegated by society 
through the agency for which we work. We are 
seen by the client in this authority position. Gen- 
erally the authority position of the correctional 
worker in the worker-client relationship is an as- 
set; thank Heaven for it! It means that the crim- 
inal or delinquent is relating not only to John 
Doe as somebody who has something to offer, 
somebody who has decent feelings, somebody who 
is a good guy, somebody who provides a decent 
model for behavior and so on, but also as the cor- 
rectional worker who also represents society. This 
suggests very clearly to the client that society as 
such has within it persons in power positions who 
have positive feelings, and ways of behaving as 
adults which are worth while. It almost follows 
that there must be an authority aspect to the cor- 
rectional situation for it to be treatment. 

Increasing the individual’s basic security.—I 
was about to discuss six routes for effecting treat- 
ment. To elaborate a bit on the first: Acting in 
ways to increase security. We all know that for 
the great majority of our clients insecurity, lack 
of faith in themselves, and tensions are character- 
istic. We also know that when a person has self- 
confidence he is more likely to rely on usual, nor- 
mal, socially acceptable ways for gaining satisfac- 
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tions. We all want to be normal, we all want to be 
liked, we all need to be appreciated, to belong, to 
be comfortably independent (and dependent as 
well), we all need to be able to predict and control 
our environment whether we are delinquent, crim- 
inal, or otherwise. But, how are we going to 
gratify those needs? If we have confidence, if we 
believe in ourselves, we’ll play the game like other 
people. On the other hand, antisocial behavior 
generally results from the conviction of the in- 
dividual that he hasn’t got a chance if he plays the 
game “their way’; he is forced to try his own 
special ways of getting satisfaction for those 
needs. Thus the insecure individual who hasn’t 
basic confidence in himself is going to try more 
and more extreme methods of gratifying his needs. 

It becomes quite clear that there’s a very real 
difference between a correctional worker who says 
things and acts in ways which show respect to the 
client for those assets which are present in him. 
There isn’t a soul living, I think, who doesn’t have 
some assets somewhere. These assets have to be 
seen in the perspective of the total situation. We 
can be clear-cut in that certain behaviors don’t go, 
yet still have a positive feeling and respect for 
those assets which exist in the client. This leads to 
one kind of self-perception on the part of the 
client. “In the eyes of authority, in the eyes of 
this representative of society, I have something in 
me which is worth while.” This is important treat- 
ment! Compare this with another worker, one who 
acts and often says to the individual that he is 
basically bad—not only because of his bad _ be- 
havior—but he’s bad at the core; he is a “pervert,” 
a “total failure’; this worker may coldly tell the 
client his diagnosis ; he may call the client a “‘knot- 


head” or a “gig” (and I’ve heard those words © 


used). 

There is obviously going to be a difference in the 
effect upon the individual of the behavior of these 
two workers. One may serve to increase self-con- 
fidence, the other will surely do the opposite. If the 
representative of society, then, the authority-per- 
son, acts like there is a future for Johnny, this may 
be the first experience of this kind that Johnny’s 
ever had with a person who himself has a respected 
place in society. This may actually mean, in the 
long run, more acceptable ways of behavior. 

Modifying emotional experiences.—Let us ex- 
amine the second treatment route, corrective emo- 
tional experience. I think that this is probably the 
most important route available for treatment. The 
individual client comes to us, bringing a series of 


expectations about authority figures, about what 
to expect from life and society, and so on. His 
expectations as to what people in authority are 
like have been derived from his experiences with 
Mom and Pop, the local gang around the corner, 
and others. Our clients often are people who have 
had unsuccessful experiences with apparently bad 
authority figures. It happens that when the au- 
thority figures around us, early in life, are bad, we 
tend to make overgeneralizations—we expect other 
persons in authority to be bad as well, and we tend 
to find what we expect, or to think we do. Thus 
people go through life with notions developed in 
early childhcod and maintain their expected over- 
generalizations about the behavior of other people. 
A person who thinks that everybody is hostile 
who is in authority often behaves in ways which 
bring out hostility. Expecting it, he cowers, and 
when this produces hostility, he attacks or runs. 
So a person once trapped into making such an 
overgeneralization often fails to get untrapped. 
Such situations are the circumstances which put 
many of our clients into our hands. 

We have the opportunity, the ideal opportunity, 
for dealing in close relationships, symbolic as well 
as actual authority relationships, with these people 
and thus can behave appropriately to lead them 
from their overgeneralizations. If we will but act 
clearly and consistantly as people who are fair, as 
people who do try to understand, as people with 
decent human motives, then we are going to be able 
to help them unlearn something. We have to be 
different from the average layman; we have to be 
able to understand the hostile behavior of the de- 
linquent or of the criminal for what it is, and not 
simply react with hostility—otherwise, we are not 
going to do any better than the guy next door. 

I remember the excitement of a worker in a 
correctional school when she discovered something 
after years of being hurt and angry when young- 
sters (she was working on intake) would react to 
her with hostility. She would become so upset that 
sometimes she couldn’t eat a thing or couldn’t sleep 
at night. She suddenly came to the realization that 
“by golly, they don’t know me; it isn’t J they’re 
calling these names; it’s not I that they don’t like; 
it’s their expectation of what I would be like just 
because I’m an adult, just because I represent 
society.” After she made that step, she was able 
to react positively to the youngsters and to sluff off 
their negative behavior. It was possible for her, 
then, to get beneath the surface and to deal di- 
rectly with the youngsters as the person she was, 
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a decent person, and to help correct the erroneous 
anticipations that these youngsters had. Before 
she had made her important discovery she wasn’t 
aiding in treatment in the slightest ; custodial care 
was all she could contribute. After her discovery 
she was operating on a treatment basis, now being 
able to help modify the youngsters pessimistic 
expectations. 

Helping the individual to understand his own 
behavior.—Let me develop the third treatment 
route a bit, that of helping the individual to un- 
derstand his own behavior. Any understanding of 
one’s own behavior may lead to greater ability to 
control such behavior. But this is not a panacea; 
I think that we’ll all agree that there are lots of 
people who can tell you much about themselves. 
That is true, and yet they continue to be the same 
“characters” they always were. It is generally true, 
though, that if you help a person understand the 
realities of his own behavior at a level which can 
be useful to him, it does help. Of course, this re- 
quires more than just a series of verbal intellectual 
noises. 

Let us take an example. A number of prisoners, 
as we now know, find release from prison frighten- 
ing. They are upset in anticipation of getting out, 
and are upset when first let out. There is little 
doubt but that this is one of the reasons why a con- 
siderable proportion of prisoners are returned to 
confinement in a few weeks or months after re- 
lease. If we provided adequate preparation—in- 
dividual or group—for the prisoner’s understand- 
ing of himself, for his anticipating and seeing the 
reasons for his fear of going back into society and 
taking on responsibilities, the proportion of re- 
turnees might drop. The prisoner should be helped 
to recognize that, after all, having somebody pro- 
vide for him, decide what he’s going to do and 
when, in spite of all the gripes about it, is in some 
ways the easy life. When he goes outside he has to 
compete again to try to make a success, and in ad- 
dition he has to try to live down the stigma of hav- 
ing been locked up. These and all the other adjust- 
ments that will be required can make the outside 
life seem pretty rugged. Lots of people get them- 
selves in trouble and hence back into the institu- 
tion on purpose. There’s no doubt about it. They 
come back as soon as they can, because they can’t 
face what’s outside. A number of men broke down 
upon leaving the regimentation of the army, men 
who easily adjusted to going in. Returning to re- 
sponsibility was tougher than being jerked out of 
the social life at home. On a much more intensive 


scale, this is true for the youngster and the cor- 
rectional school, or the prisoner and the institu- 
tion. I repeat, intensive preparation for this, and 
intensive parole casework just after release, would 
reduce considerably this particular problem. The 
client’s understanding of his own feelings would 
in many cases make it possible for him to control 
them. 

Another illustration is the appropriately timed 
statement (and I’m sure you can think of a num- 
ber of situations where it could occur) : “Sure Joe, 
you’ve never felt anybody’s treated you fairly be- 
fore, so you expect that I’m not going to treat you 
fairly now. But at least let’s watch and see.” Just 
you bring to the attention of the guy feelings 
which have prevented him from even giving you 
a chance, and it makes it more likely that he will 
give you that chance and learn. It is certainly more 
likely than if you ignore the feeling which is there 
and just go blatantly ahead, assuming that all is 
going to come out in the wash. It will provide some 
kind of self-education of cause and effect (earlier 
experiences and his not listening now) the thing 
we were talking in the first place—education for 
the client, himself. 

Providing help in the person’s adjustment to 
his environment.—Now for the fourth treatment 
area, the business of providing information which 
may help in the person’s adjustment. Here, the 
range is wide: We can talk about such things as 
the reassurance which derives from factually 
pointing out that it’s true (and it often is) that 
lots of guys, with the same problems, have made 
the grade and come out all right. Just that infor- 
mation. But what we find, instead, in a number of 
situations, is a pervasive atmosphere around the 
individual that “you’ll be back; you guys are no 
damn good, and we’ll be seeing you soon.” This 
latter is a different kind of “information,” and if 
the person takes you as being sincere in what you 
say, then you are doing the opposite, certainly, of 
treatment. You are controlling, yes; you are mod- 
ifying behavior, yes; you are, in fact, paving the 
path for return. Other kinds of information to help 
the individual adjust include such things as anal- 
ysis of the job market, what jobs are available to 
fit the man’s own abilities, where and how he 
might get a job, and all related matters. 

Establishing firm and wise limits which will 
permit growth.—As to the fifth area—providing 
firm and wise limits. Ideally, probation, parole, 
detention, and institutional workers should allow 
sufficient tolerance-limits for behavior to allow for 
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some trial and error to occur on the part of the 
client; otherwise, he will not grow. Nobody grows 
without trying; nobody grows without making 
mistakes. If we insist that the person always be 
right, never deviate from absolute accuracy every 
second, this person either has to throw us out and 
say “this is an impossible demand,” or if the per- 
son can really conform, and kowtow to what we 
want, then the person becomes only utterly de- 
pendent on us, and can’t get along without us for 
one minute. We don’t grow and we can’t learn, you 
see, whether we are a white rat, a probation officer, 
or a delinquent or criminal, without the possibility 
of trial and error. So the limits that we set for our 
clients must be wide enough to allow them some 
flexibility, some fluctuation. Yet, on the other hand, 
they’ve got to be known, defined, and firm and fixed 
enough so that the client won’t spend all his time 
trying to find out where and what they are. What 
can I do, what can I not? What are you going to 
allow and what aren’t you? If it becomes a matter 
of testing you day after day, month after month, 
then the learning that we really want, learning 
about how to get along in society, doesn’t occur be- 
cause there isn’t time or energy to devote to it. 
The client is too busy testing the limits themselves. 

Limits are pretty important, not so narrow that 
nothing can happen, not so broad, or inconsistent, 
that nothing will happen. 

Knowing when and when not to punish.—Pun- 
ishment is the sixth treatment route. Punishment 
can aid a great deal in reinforcing appropriate 
limits for the client; in aiding in the learning of 
what behavior does and doesn’t do in society. I 
think it’s ridiculous to overlook the importance of 
punishment in learning; if at the same time we 
don’t overlook the importance of rewards in learn- 
ing either. We don’t want to throw punishment out 
just because once upon a time in the history of the 
correctional field it was all punitive; we don’t want 
to throw the baby out with the bath. On the other 
hand, we’ve got to watch ourselves very carefully 
in regard to punishment. It’s so easy to punish for 
vengeance, either our own, or because we feel our- 
selves to be the avengers of society. It’s too easy to 
concentrate on punishment and skip over the value 
of reward. Punishment is so easy to comprehend. 
We know how to punish, unfortunately, better 
than we know how to reward. We know where it 
hurts more than we know what’s going to help. 
Certainly punishment with no effort made to show 
ways of behaving which will be satisfying, which 
will bring about reward for the client himself, and 


which will lead to his escape from our punishment, 
is not treatment. Punishment which does not lead 
to anything, which doesn’t teach anything, brings 
about a worse situation than before—because, in 
addition to all the problems which will surely con- 
tinue, there is now a justified hatred of us. We 
asked for it, and we deserve it. We will have re- 
bellion and hostility, on top of whatever the ori- 
ginal problems were. In this case, I sincerely be- 
lieve that the person would be better off not caught 
in the first place. 


Regard for Individual Differences 


These, then, are what I meant by varieties of 
treatment. I think almost all of the constructive 
behaviors we carry on subsume under one of these 
six. When we consider these six treatment routes, 
we can see that certain demands are made upon us. 
For effective treatment of the kinds I am describ- 
ing, there are many things we must have. To men- 
tion a very few of them, we must have trained 
staff—trained at least to understand the fact that 
there are individual differences, trained enough to 
be able to respect these differences between people, 
trained enough to understand different culture 
patterns, which arise within social, economic, 
class, and racial groups, and able to understand 
the meanings of symbols, and traditions to indivi- 
duals within such groups. 

An example of insufficient understanding oc- 
curred in a nearby community, recently, in an or- 
ganization which was set up to deal with Mexican 
youth. A member of that youth group had been 
killed in Korea. The youngsters who were left be- 
hind wanted to do something for their departed 
friend ; they wanted to contribute something in his 
memory. They met with the people who operated 
the social agency telling them that they would 
raise funds and build a statue for him. The agency 
people were baffled, and I’m afraid outraged. A 
statue! They thought that the youngsters should 
give a fellowship to enable someone to go to the 
University. Of the Mexican youngsters in ques- 
tion, themselves, maybe one-half of one percent 
would ever go to the University—it meant little to 
them. It didn’t seem to them to be appropriate to 
the boy who had died. It didn’t fit their cultural 
tradition and a statue did. But the representa- 
tives of society in the agency did not respect the 
statue because they did not understand the mean- 
ing of the symbol to the Mexican group. To the 
extent that they did not respect or understand, 
these adults couldn’t do anything for them. 


| 
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A Coordinated Program Is Essential 


A second thing of equal importance is that we 
must have a coordinated program. I’ve been mys- 
tified and discouraged by the fact that so many 
correctional workers operate in utter isolation one 
from another, each person thinking either that 
“my contact with this guy is the only thing that’s 
going to count,” or “my contact is to fill out a 
sheet of paper and somebody else along the line 
is going to do the treatment.”’ In many agencies 
I’ve seen intake filling out a form, somebody else, 
never once looking at this form, trying to assess 
the client, and yet someone else independently try- 
ing to find out where the person should go, some- 
body else doing something else. No coordination 
between these workers, no client treated as total 
person, as an individual. Finally he is shipped off 
to an institution, let us say, which keeps him on ice 
for 17 months, the institution staff hoping that 
later the parole office will give him treatment, but 
he won’t have a chance because of the case load of 
90 parolees that prevails in his state. Now it isn’t 
always this way, but it’s apt to be when there is no 
coordination. Let us remember, a correctional pro- 
gram—if we believe in the place of cawse—has to 
be built around the causes of the particular indivi- 
dual’s behavior. If one person’s job is “notetaking” 
and somebody else’s job is “visiting,” somebody 
else’s:job is this or that, and nobody is represent- 
ing society to the individual, we do not have treat- 
ment; we do not, indeed, have any conceivable rea- 
son to believe that going through all this will deter 
people from crime. So coordination within agen- 
cies, between local agencies, with state agencies 
and others,—and all conceived within the fram- 
work of the individual—is absolutely essential. 

Time itself becomes essential if we are to have 
treatment. And time is something you have too 
little of, I know. It takes time to be an individual 
in relation to another individual, to prepare a cli- 
ent to go out into the world again, or to explain 
society’s goals in dealing with the individual. If 
you go into your interviews knowing that there 
are 17 more people to see before 5 o’clock comes, 
if you are to do your job for the day, then, of 
course, you cannot do much treatment, and you are 
frustrated. As you have individually expressed to 
me many times, you should have smaller case loads. 
We are going to have to find some way to have 
smaller case loads. 

More efficient use and increased use of group 
work may be part of the solution of the time prob- 
lems. By this means several can be treated to- 


gether. However, you can’t get away from individ- 
ual work for many. And we’re going to have more 
individual work. Actually it is most important to 
recognize that most of the individual contacts you 
have now are situations which could be more treat- 
ment oriented. If while you fill out that work sheet 
you indicate a little respect for the other person as 
a human being, you are communicating something 
which has treatment potential. Treatment can be 
going on all along the line, providing everyone re- 
cognizes what treatment is, and what they’re 


-about. 


Tie Community Can Help, Too 


Terribly important for us and for our clients is 
education of the community. We’re going to have 
to do a much more effective job there and, of 
course, we’ll be better able to do it when we know 
more about what we’re doing ourselves. Treatment 
can’t be limited to our correctional agencies, alone. 
Obviously for treatment we should include agen- 
cies throughout the community as a whole. Dur- 
ing parole, for instance, there is not only the pa- 
role officer, but there is also the job, or the class- 
room, and many more contacts—if we’re going to 
have better correctional work, then greater use of 
the resources which exist within the community, 
and which are not being used now, is going to have 
to follow. The community’s goals are our goals. 
The people in the correctional office and the people 
in other agencies in society are working alike for 
the integretion of the individual and society for 
the advantage of both the individual and society. 

As matters now stand, people in the community, 
more than people in the correctional field, stereo- 
type delinquents and criminals, confusing the 
symptoms with the person and condemning both. 
The community has got to know just what juvenile 
delinquency and adult criminality are. They’ve got 
to know what the difference between symptom and 
cause is, too. Many haven’t been told, and many 
haven’t listened to what they’ve been told. The 
community has to provide funds, after all, for 
whatever correctional work goes on, with or with- 
out sufficient time and staff. The more funds they 
provide, the better the job can be done. They’ve 
got to understand what you are doing and they’ve 
got to believe in what you are doing, before they’re 
going to provide. I’m not telling you anything you 
don’t know, but I’m telling you again because not 
enough is going on. 

Furthermore, the community is a bugaboo for 
many of us, in terms of our jobs. It’s the fear of 
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reprisal from the community that often keeps us 
symptom-oriented instead of cause-oriented. We’re 
afraid of a recidivism because of what somebody’s 
going to say—what the police department’s going 
to say, and what the school system is going to say, 
what the newspapers are going to say. As a result 
we often lash out with punitive measures to keep 
a kid from stealing another bicycle instead of de- 
voting our attention to finding out why he stole 
the last one. You know that it’s so. 


Dangers of Overselling 


Another thing, while we’re talking about the 


community, I do think we’ve oversold the “new 
look.” The little that the community does under- 
stand about what you are doing in correctional 
work is greatly confused. The community thinks 
T.L.C. (tender-loving-care) is the watchword in 
correctional work. Just as it is in nursing and hos- 
pitals. They chalk up every failure that they hear 
about—an uprising at the school for boys or a pa- 
rolee who beats up somebody at the local high 
school—as an example of the fact that decent 
treatment doesn’t work. As a matter of fact, the 
delinquents and the criminals are not getting ten- 
der loving care, they’re not even getting treatment 
in most cases. They’re getting what the commu- 
nity, too often, is asking them to get more of. So 
we let the public think that they’ve got adequate 
staff, that they’ve got lots of people with lots of 
understanding, that we know all about delinquency 
and criminality now, that we are treating. This 
has come about largely because there has been too 
much popularization of our work; there have been 
too many things in the slick magazines that are 
dreams of the future, but written as though about 
facts of the present. Now, whenever we fail, it’s 
seen as our fault, and the things we believe in are 
condemned. As a matter of fact, though we often 
bungle we’re trying hard to make steps, and we’re 
going to get there; but we shouldn’t let the public 
think that we’re ahead of where we really are be- 
cause it backfires. Time spent on community service 
and community education and away from the case 
load, insufficient as case load time is, is in the long 
run going to give you more time for that case load. 


Dovetailing Our Efforts With ‘the Schools 


I’d like to talk about one other thing about this 
community. As I have said before, community 
agencies can do much in the line of treatment. As 
an example, let us look at the schools. In terms of 
increasing basic security, schools should provide 


attitudes and actions which show recognition of 
the worth of each individual child, a value for in- 
dividual differences, and for group differences. 
They should not overvalue just those youngsters. 
who are going to college, and show through their 
attitude a contempt for those who are not. They 
should not display awe for exclusive social groups 
because of social and economic standing. Things 
should be done in the schools which are positive 
and are aimed at the same things that your correc- 
tional treatment is. 

Take corrective emotional experiences. To the 
extent that teachers behave as adults worthy of re- 
spect, to the extent that they provide models of be- 
havior which could serve for evaluation and identi- 
fication, they’re going to keep the child from get- 
ting caught in a notion that all adults are just like 
Pop if Pop is a bad figure; they’re going to do that 
werk which is going to keep many a youngster 
from becoming a delinquent or, later on, a criminal. 

In developing self-understanding, in the normal 
run of daily activities at school, teachers can do a 
great deal. They can accept bad feelings, (it’s the 
bad ones we are paying attention to here at the 
moment) that any child can occasionally express. 
It is one thing for a teacher to say, “You hate 
Johnny who always tattles to me. I can understand 
that, but you still can’t hit him.” It’s another thing 
to say “No decent Christian hates. You’re not de- 
cent.” In the last instance the teacher is identify- 
ing the feeling and the behavior as one and-con- 
demning both in a human being. All human beings 
have bad feelings sometimes. This teacher sets up 
an impossible situation for the child. The child 
either has to decide that the teacher is not an au- 
thority or that he’s not fair, he’s somebody to rebel 
against. I repeat, we all have feelings of hostility 
from time to time; we have to learn how to control 
them; rather than not have them. 

_ As an example of providing information, most 
school systems could provide decent and intelligent 
sex education using a little imagination to get par- 
ents and PTA’s to let them do so: Where this has 
been tried in cooperation with the rest of the com- 
munity, it has worked. Realistic counseling—voca- 
tional, academic, and personal-sécial—is another 
example of informatien-giving for which there is 
a crying need. 

In regard to limits, it’s quite obvious that the 
schools daily have the opportunity to set limits 
which are realistic. Neither too narrow nor too 
broad, but such that the youngster is given the 
fullest opportunity to develop. 
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Discipline is necessary in a school, too. But not 
personal, vindictive punishment of the individual 
child. 

Many agencies, then, have a place in correction 
and prevention. The problems and the goals of the 
schools are not too different from those of our 
offices fundamentally, but there’s a system of 
specilization going on. Specialization in terms of 
symptoms. It will help if we will aid in teaching 
other community agencies to be more individual 
and cause-oriented. It will help them and us. It 
will help all of society. 


Some Positives and Negatives 


In conclusion, let me enumerate some positives 
and some negatives that I see in 1954. First the 
negatives. One of these is that too many of us are 
concerned in census-taking rather than treatment. 
I think that 90-case load parole is impossible to 
justify as treatment. And it is demoralizing to the 
person who is a parole officer who wants to treat. 

Secondly, many of us are simply having exer- 
cise, not doing effective work, for reasons of the 
lack of working together in a coordinated program 
built around the individual case. We aren’t coordi- 
nating enough within our own agencies, let alone 
coordinating with the community. 

Thirdly, just as always we lock them up and 
hope that magic will occur in the duration. But 
since we feel more kindly and less hostile, it seems 
different than the old “custodial care” days but it 
isn’t any different. At least it’s not different 
enough. We need individual and group work in our 
institutions, and a lot less stress on keeping in- 
mates in good muscle tones and, I’m afraid, less 
emphasis on formal education. 


Fourth, too many of us, because of lack of time, 
fear of community reprisals, and so on, are pun- 
ishing symptoms. This is not treatment. Fifth, we 
fear the public rather than attempt to understand 
and educate the citizens. We scapegoat the public 
as much as they scapegoat us! Neither is trying to 
get acquainted with the other. 

And sixth, we substitute much too often build- 
ings for personnel and programs. Of course, this 
is not unique to the correctional field. 

Now, there is the positive side too, however. I 
sincerely believe that the very frustrations 
workers express about high case loads means that 
they are decent people wanting to do good for 
people. These are people who have the motivation 
and the intelligence and the energy, and want to 
do something about it. Then there is the high at- 
tendance at probation and parole institutes each 
summer. It is gratifying to see so many who are 
excited, and to note the number of people who 
come again and again. Currently there are evi- 
dences of intelligent efforts at reassessment of 
what we are doing. For example, in California 
there is a study under way to investigate the ef- 
fects of a reduced, and I mean really reduced, pa- 
role load. We have inservice training programs, 
good programs. One of these is being tried in Ala- 
meda County now. 

Finally, I notice that a number of community 
people participate in our various conferences on 
delinquency and crime. I believe that this is in 
recognition of the fact that we are going to have 
to work together, if we are going to work at all. 
To me the presence of these citizens is one of the 
most optimistic of signs. 


Horace Mann, the famed educator, was once invited to make a dedica- 
tory address at an institution for the reclamation of juvenile offenders. At 
one point in the address he stated, with much enthusiasm, that all the money 
spent for that institution would be worth while, if only one boy was re- 


claimed. 


When the address was over, a rather cynical listener came to Mann 
and said: “Didn’t your enthusiasm run away with you today, sir? Do you 
really mean that it is worth while spending all the money for this institu- 
tion if the end were to be the reclamation of one boy only? Didn’t you exag-; 


gerate, Sir?” 


Horace Mann quietly and firmly replied: “Not if it were my boy.” 


—RICHMOND News Leader 


The Probation Officer’s Personality: A Key 
Factor in Rehabilitation 


By EDMUND G. BURBANK AND ERNEST W. GOLDSBOROUGH 
The Pennsylvania Prison Society, Philadelphia 


ality and the use he makes of it in helping 

his clients is his most potent therapeutic 
tool. Those who agree with this proposition will 
necessarily include probation work among the 
helping arts. Its kinship with psychiatric and 
casework help will be assumed. Furthermore, 
those who agree with this proposition will see im- 
portant implications for probation service in a 
statement on interpersonal relations recently ap- 
pearing in the Menninger Clinic Bulletin: “The 
physician’s personality is one of, if not the most 
potent therapeutic tool he can use.”’ And they will 
appreciate a paraphrase of Somerset Maugham’s 
insight as to the core problem of writing: “All the 
probation officer has to offer, when you come down 
to brass tacks, is himself.” 

We are not considering here such elements of 
probation work as procedures, practices, and reg- 
ulations, but rather the more subjective elements 
—the intangibles, personal attributes, qualities 
of character—which are at the heart of a proba- 
tion officer’s service. The impatient or the overly 
scientific may turn away from this approach. For 
them it may seem too elusive, not susceptible of 
scientific prouf. Admittedly, discussion of qualifi- 
cations for practicing an art partakes of the emo- 
tional, of imponderables. These are qualities that 
refuse to lend themselves to precise measurement 
or to yield to impatient urgings. We gladly admit 
the inconclusiveness and the uncertainties. But we 
believe that even though there are no precise 
formulae nor systems of measurement for the de- 
velopment of healing personalities, the profes- 
sionals who operate in our courts have, through 
the years, acquired a certain wisdom. While they 
cannot make silk purses out of sows’ ears, they 
can make pretty good probation officers out of 
those who at first appear not too promising. 


In the preceding paragraphs we already have 
made some assumptions. The first is that person- 
alities are capable of change, that is, probation 
officers are made and not born. The second is that 
knowledge and skill are available to help bring 
out the best in the personality of a probation 
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officer. If there is agreement on these two assump- 
tions, then it seems to us that the first problem 
confronting the court is to decide what it wants 
the probation officer to become and, second, how 
the office should be set up to achieve that end. We 
are concerned here with a discussion of those two 
problems. We suspect it is easier to catalogue an 
acceptable list of personality attributes of a pro- 
bation officer than to spell out how such attributes 
are developed. Always, in the field of rehabilita- 
tion, the important point is how do you do it? 


Some Cardinal Qualities of Personality 


Probation work, in common with the other heal- 
ing arts, requires a pretty mature and well-inte- 
grated personality. The -overriding motive, the 
wider purpose, and the deepest plan of the proba- 
tion officer will be reflected in his day-to-day 
achievements. Those achievements of the task, if 
properly done, will reflect an implicit faith in the 
capacity of his probationer to grow. The demands 
on an officer are great, for he is working with per- 
sons who almost always are playing a dangerous 
game. Yet, even while affirming the ultimate value 
of genuine personal integrity, we are bound to 
recognize that each officer will have weaknesses. 
The better part of integrity, as of wisdom, is to 
acknowledge weakness—to recognize and acknow- 
ledge our particular prejudices, defenses, blind 
spots, and where we do not have full knowledge. 
Conceal or rationalize them as we will, they are 
bound to affect our job performance in one way 
or another. It is no sin to possess such weaknesses 
and limitations; the sin is denying them, unre- 
pentantly inflicting them on others, and in con- 
tinuing to work with other human beings and not 
trying to discipline ourselves. 

More specifically, by maturity and integrity 
we mean these things: 

(1) The ability to form and sustain wholesome 
interpersonal relationships.—In probation work, 
the officer needs the capacity to identify with a 
wide range of people. He will work with the 
“white collar” criminal and the defective delin- 
quent, the addict and the alcoholic, the homosexual 
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and the homicidal. The degree to which the officer 
cares for what happens to his client, whatever the 
offense and whatever the cultural background, 
will be reflected in a thousand ways as he pro- 
ceeds with his daily tasks. “The outer trend con- 
firms the inner pattern.”! If the inner pattern of 
the probation officer is to confuse the delinquent 
deed with the whole life of the man committing 
it, the outer trend, the achieved result, will show 
a judgmental, intolerant probation officer. If the 
inner pattern of the officer is devotion to the cause 
of helping the offender to summon up his own 
vision of the better life, to muster his own 
strength to achieve that better life, then the outer 
trend, the achieved result, will show a probation 
officer with a healing personality. 

(2) The ability to accept responsibility for the 
authority he carries.—This ability is not easily 
won. Many an adult is unwilling to face his infan- 
tile attitudes toward authority. He will not will- 
ingly yield to the rightful and inevitable demands 
which life with other people compels. Nor will he 
always give proper consideration to the impact 
his own authority has upon those subject to it. 
The probation officer who is an adult_ accepts 
’ authority as a condition of everyday living—a 
process of disciplining our individual impulses 
and desires for the mutual benefit of all. Probation 
signifies the offender is out of tune with the social 
demands of the community. The probation officer 
who represents authority must use it firmly but 
tempered with judgment and understanding. If 
he has the proper measure of his own adequacy, 
he will not yield to his own need to superimpose 
his power and control over one who is in his care. 
He will view his essential task as helping the pro- 
bationer decide on a course of action. 

Long ago Galileo wrote: “You cannot teach a 
man anything; you can only help him to find it 
within himself.” In keeping with this sage advice, 
the probation officer can help the probationer to 
find within himself the power and readiness to de- 
cide on a course of action, the power and readiness 
to use relationships constructively. The proba- 
tioner will never accept a condition—or an officer 
—he cannot respect. He may kowtow and conform, 
but he will inwardly despise and rebel and will 
not grow in responsibility. We are aware of no 
more trenchant thinking on the conditions of per- 

1 Laurens Van Der Post, Venture to the Interior, New York: Mor- 
a 5 L. M. Pray, “‘Parole in Relation to Classification and Case- 
work in Prison,” an article written for Cooperation in Crime Control, 
1944 Yearbook of the National Probation and Parole Association. 

3 Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean of the New York School of Social Work, 


as quoted in The Bordentown Coun-elor, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Bordentown, New Jersey, December 1953. 
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sonality change, whether applied to probation or 
parole officer, probationer or parolee, than is con- 
tained in the following excerpt: 

. . . the individual personality and behavior pattern in- 
variably and inevitably changes, if it changes at all, 
from the individual’s own motivations, from his own 
choices, from his own efforts to attain his own satis- 
factions. No decisions made under duress or by some- 
body else are binding upon the individual when he is 
free. No behavior based upon fear is maintained when 
danger is past. The one absolutely indispensable 
foundation of any effort to correct unacceptable patterns 
of behavior, or to sustain new, acceptable patterns— 
which is the basic aim of (parole)—is that the respon- 
sibility for that behavior shall remain, always and 
throughout, with the individual. And the one essential 
skill required in the administration of a heiping service 
directed to this end is the disciplined ability to develop 
and maintain a helping relationship in which the indi- 
vidual remains always free, and always obliged to 
accept and discharge—never to evade—his own respon- 
sibility for his own choices and judgments and their 
consequences. The only help which anyone can give to 
another person toward accepting new patterns of be- 
havior is to afford the opportunity for clearly facing 
and steadily clarifying the available alternatives of 
action and their potential consequences, and to sustain 
the individual’s strength to face the realities and to 
accept responsibility for the choices he does and must 
make.” 

(3) Ability to work with aggressive persons.— 
The probation officer, as has been well said, must 
have “strength and some immunity in facing ex- 
treme aggression and hostility because some re- 
sponsibilities in this field include ability to meet 
hazardous situations where the awareness of the 
need as well as the ability to take calculated risks 
is essential.’”* 

The probation officer will not always find his 
charges obviously aggressive. Their hostility is 
revealed in more subtle ways. Real tears must be 
distinguished from crocodile tears. Scenes of rage 
or despair are often admirably staged. To ack- 
nowledge this does not in itself make it easier for 
the probation officer to do his job, but somehow he 
must learn to work with all types of aggression 
with a high degree of objectivity and poise. 

(4) Ability to work with other agencies and 
people.—The type of person who must be the star 
of the show is out of place in a probation office. 
This is true, first of all, because the key person is 
the probationer. It is in his power to use or abuse 
the proffered service. Secondly, probation work 
is too complicated and difficult to provide space 
for a prima donna. Those of us responsible for 
helping human beings need all of the assistance 
we can get. The diversity and perversity of human 
personality are so extensive that no one person 
and no one discipline has a cure-all. We can oper- 
ate more effectively by pooling our resources of 
information and talent for the good of the proba- 


tioner and the community. 
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(5) Ability to improve in performance.—This, 
of course, implies change for the probation officer 
as he works on the job. It is surely not unreason- 
able to expect and require this for the person who 
expects and requires change in his probationer. 
It is altogether too easy to see and stress the pro- 
bationer’s faults and shortcomings; not so easy 
to see or to discipline one’s own. Yet it is elemen- 
tary that there is no helping possible if the helper 
cannot distinguish his own emotions from those 
of the client. It is of great importance to be sure 
that rightful insistance upon the offender assum- 
ing responsibility for his own conduct is not the 
product of an officer’s own laziness; not an at- 
tempt to justify an officer’s own indifference or 
unwillingness to reach out; not a community ra- 
tionalization for niggardly supply of legitimate, 
essential probation services. 

The great Roman writer Juvenal once asked a 
profound question which has echoed down the 
corridors of the history of government for 2,000 
years: “Who shall guard the guards themselves?” 
His question rephrased we would ask: Who shall 
help the helvers themselves? That question takes 
us to the second part of our inquiry. We have 
stated what in general the probation officer should 
become. Now we will look at how we might set up 
the office so that the probation officer has the best 
chance of becoming that kind of a person. 

There is no need here to detail widely known 
and accepted principles which, when taken to- 
gether, comprise a sound code of personnel prac- 
tices. Standards and procedures for recruitment 
and for the payment of personnel are readily 
available. Optimum case load and the proper al- 
location of time between presentence investiga- 
tions and supervision of probationers are subjects 
of frequent discussion and written analysis. While 
these are aids to good performance on the job, in 
our judgment, there is need to dwell on questions 
which are too often begged. Who helps the helper 
and how is it done? Probation officers are not 
born with helping skill nor is it thrust upon them. 
It is acquired. It is acquired either in a profes- 
sional school of social work or in inservice train- 
ing. In any event, it is acquired in a probation 
office. 


Atmosphere of the Court and Probation Office 


The most important thing about a probation 
office is its spirit, its atmosphere, the morale of its 
staff. Its tone is set, above all, by the judge or the 
board of judges. We do not mean to be in con- 
tempt of court when we suggest, therefore, that 


the five cardinal qualities of a probation officer’s 
personality apply equally to the judges. When the 
probation office, as an arm of the court, is viewed 
as a setting in which growth of skill and develop- 
ment of adult responsibility take place, no special 
wisdom is required to appreciate the importance 
of the breezes which blow from the judge’s cham- 
bers. The memories of too many probation officers 
are filled with cross-currents of unjudicial, anti- 
social attitudes of some judges. They recall viv- 
idly that Judge X had confidence in his probation 
officers, discussed cases with them freely, and, 
most important of all, relied on the probation 
officer’s judgment. They recall Judge Y, a mar- 
tinet, with contempt for probation and those who 
came within the jurisdiction of the court. Multi- 
ply Judge X and Judge Y two or three times to 

ecount for the larger board of judges and let 
your imagination paint the picture of the chaotic 
atmosphere of the probation office and the frus- 
tration of its officers. 

The atmosphere of the probation office cannot 
be overstressed, because it sets the condition in 
which a job is done by many people. A healthy 
court atmosphere implies high standards of pro- 
bation performance. New officers, and old, in such 
a setting are expected to carry the type of respon- 
sibility which demonstrates increasingly their 
integrity and maturity. What we are saying is 
this: The atmosphere of a probation office reveals 
the degree of integration of purpose and, in the 
last analysis, the level of performance and effec- 
tiveness in discharging its responsibility to clien- 
tele and community. Who more than the judges 
are in a position to set the spirit of the court and 
its office? If they want it to be subject to improper 
political influences, it will be. If they want loyal, 
creative, competent personnel, the judges can do 
more than anyone else to insure it. Who helps the 
helper? Part of our answer is that the judges do. 


The Probation Officer Can Always Learn 


Mindful that an administrative chain is no 
stronger than its weakest links, the chief proba- 
tion officer and supervisory staff are other links 
in the chain of those who help the helper. The 
function of supervisory staff is to assist the pro- 
bation officer in evaluating the assets and liabili- 
ties of his personality as it relates to his role in 
helping his charges achieve acceptable changes in 
their behavior. The focus of supervision should 
be on the officer’s learning and performance on 
the job. 

What must he be required to learn? At the very 
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least those five abilities which we have already 
characterized as the mark of maturity and integ- 
rity of the probation officer. 

First, he must move substantially beyond his 
former prejudices, defenses, blind spots, and lim- 
itations in order to enhance his ability to sustain 
wholesome interpersonal relationships. 

Second, how he has used supervision should 
reveal his unmistakable attitude toward author- 
ity and dependency. The very attitudes which 
inhibit his use of supervision will invariably limit 
his capacity to help his charges. 

Third, as with the probationer, an officer’s at- 
tempt to examine his own weak spots are met 
with varying degrees of aggressive and subtle 
resistance. The probation officer must demonstrate 
his ability to understand and discipline his own 
aggression and resistance. 

Fourth, no probation officer possesses the key 
which unlocks the door to any one man’s problem. 
It is, therefore, essential to make use of all avail- 
able knowledge and insights which other agencies 
in the community may possess from their contacts 
with the probationer. 

Fifth, if the probation officer is not concerned 
about his level of performance and is unwilling 
or unable to make a different and more construc- 
tive use of supervision, then he is not the man for 
the job. Is the probation officer not concerned with 
helping a probationer begin to make constructive 
use of supervision? Does he not have to help him 
understand the problem with which he is strug- 
gling to accept and to conform to community 


4 Annual Report of The Family Court for New Castle County, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for the Year 1950. 


standards? Is he not concerned with helping the 
probationer find a different and more satisfying 
solution to his way of life? Acceptable standards 
of performance are a rightful expectation of the 
court and the community. To demand acceptable 
performance from probation officers without help- 
ing them to achieve this end is just as false as 
placing a man on probation and allowing him to 
go it alone. We affirm there should be no proba- 
tion without supervision for the probation officer. 
One needs help to achieve the degree of objec- 
tivity, maturity, and self-discipline necessary to 
help probationers. 

It is in this spirit, we think, that Judge Elwood 
Melson is writing when he defines the responsi- 
bility of the court in these words: 

It is, I believe, to create those conditions and that at- 
mosphere which, within the court’s limitations, are most 
conducive to the production of change. 

Again, experience has taught me, and I believe will 
teach any other judge who is able and willing to learn, 
that there is nothing, absolutely nothing, which will 
better create the conditions and atmosphere most con- 
ducive to change, than the employment and the com- 
plete integration within the authority of his court, of a 
technically trained staff of skilled and thoroughly under- 
standing probation officers working under trained, skilled 
supervision. 

Not until this has been done, will the court have dis- 
charged its responsibility to the community.‘ 

For centuries, the western world has known 
that man can be free only through mastery of 
himself; free, that is, to assume his inescapable 
responsibility for meeting the obligations of com- 
munity living. Part of the challenge of our era is 
to provide the proper atmosphere and setting for 
probation officers to develop the kind of skill to 
become the persons who really help probationers 
to achieve more responsible behavior. 


The task of a probation office is a professional task of a highly difficult 
nature. It clearly calls, along with character above reproach and unselfish 
interest in people, for special education and training. The personal factors 
with which the probation officer has to deal are so intangible and elusive 
that unless he has the knowledge that a wide general education, study of 
psychology and sociology, and the aptitude that some experience in working 
with people to help them can give, he can hardly hope to succeed. 


—HENRY P. CHANDLER 


Vengeance v. Probation in Criminal Law 


_ By JOHN W. OLIVER 
Attorney at Law, Kansas City, Missouri 


sentence is the most difficult task which a 

judge is called upon to perform, and one of 
meager sensibility comprehends that it truly in- 
volves a wrestle with the angels. This summary 
traces the development of the history and theory 
of probation and reflects the basic reasons under- 
lying its present availability as a form of punish- 
ment. The oral argument in support of the appli- 
cation of this alternative will be based upon the 
authorities contained herein. 

Mr. Henry P. Chandler, writing in the March 
1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, the journal 
published by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, of which Mr. Chandler is 
director, pointed out that 94 percent of the 33,502 
criminal defendants convicted in the 86 federal 
districts were convicted on pleas of guilty or 
choice not to contest. He also noted that the prob- 
lem in all of these cases was not to find out whe- 
ther or not the defendent was guilty, but what to 
do with him in the way of sentence. He confirms 
what we stated above when he says that: 


Anybody who is acquainted with federal judges knows 
how heavily this responsibility weighs upon them... . 
Judges have a painful desire to do what is best in fix- 
ae eae. But how to know what is best—there is 
the rub. 


I’ IS A TRUISM to say that the imposition of a 


Epitor’s Note: The author of this article is a 
practicing lawyer. The article was actualiy a brief | 
which was filed with the Honorable Aivert A. Ridge, 
judge of the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri, as a summary of the 
legal authorities upon which counsel relied in his 
oral argument made prior to the imposition of sen- 
tence on a plea of guilty in a case pending in Kansas 
City, Missouri. In support of that procedure the 
author called the Court’s attention to the statement 
of Mr. Justice Holmes in The Path of the Law which 
noted that the question of whether we “deal with 
criminals on proper principles” was a “fundamental 
and far-reaching question.” Reliance was further 
placed upon Holmes’ conclusion that in seeking the 
answer to that question one must turn to the study 
of history, because the “rational study of law is still 
to a large extent the study of history ... When you 
get the dragon out of his cave onto the plain and 
into the daylight, you can count his teeth and claws, 
and see just what is his strength.” 

The historical summary contained in this brief 
represents one lawyer’s effort to “establish that the 
history of probation teaches that probation has be- 
come the potential instrument by which the ancient 
dragon of vengeance may be slain, or at least tamed.” 
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Had this case been presented between the years 
1916 to 1925, the Court’s task would not have been 
so difficult as it is in the year 1953. The “rub” 
occurs because of the tremendous range of discre- 
tion now vested in the federal courts in regard to 
the sentence of a defendent who pleads or is found 
guilty. Between 1916 and 1925, the trial judge’s 
discretion did not include probation as an alter- 
native. 

Judge Paul McCormick, chief judge of the 
Southern District of California, in writing on 
“Probation as a Judge Sees It,” FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, June 1950, p. 49, remarks that: 

. .. it seems strange that in the progressive improve- 

ment of various treatments of offenders against the law 

in an era of Christian ethics this method (probation) of 
individualistic reformation and crime control, although 
employed efficaciously in many of the states as a pro- 
cedural reform in criminal cases since the earliest years 
of the current century, was not available to the national 

judiciary until 1925. 

The strangeness can be understood only when 
one traces the efforts of mankind to follow the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount instead of 
the universally discarded injunction of an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a hand for a hand, and 
a foot for a foot (Exodus XXI, 24; Deuteronomy 
XIX, 21). Men have been slow to understand that 
He came not to destroy the law, and that the law 
would not be destroyed if His law of love and 
understanding were applied in the field of the 
criminal law. 


Vengeance Has No Place in Criminal Law 


The basic idea that vengance is not a legitimate 
consideration in the fixing of a sentence in a crim- 
inal case has died slowly. 

Justice Holmes, when he wrote The Common 
Law in 1881, directly traces criminal punishment 
in his chapter on the Criminal Law (page 40) as 
“the child of vengeance.” 

The notion that vengeance is a proper object of 
the criminal law has been universally discarded 
since the advent of effective probation and parole 
practices. 

Herbert Wechsler, the man appointed a Re- 
porter for the American Law Institute to draft a 
model penal code, writes in the May 1952 Harvard 
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Law Review (“The Challenge of a Model Penal 
Code,” 65 Harvard Law Review 1097, 1103), 
noting that the present-day charges that the penal 
law is “ineffective, inhumane, and thoroughly un- 
scientific” are actually based on the proposition 
that “whatever the exponents (of the present 
criminal law) may avow as its philosophy and 
purposes, (it) is actually animated largely by 
retributive: objectives, constituting nothing more 
than vengeance in disguise.” 

These blanket charges of adherence to the dis- 
carded theory of vengeance cannot be said to 
appiy to the administration of the Federal Crim- 
inal Law because since 1932 the number of crim- 
inal defendants who never see the inside of a 
federal prison or a county jail, or receive confine- 
ment of any sort, has averaged between 25,000 and 
35,000 for each of the last 21 years. Percentage- 
wise, Judge McCormick noted that in the 4 years 
preceding 1950, “43.6 percent of all sentenced 
offenders have been placed on probation,” (supra, 
page 51). 

Judge Yankwich, in his article “The Federal 
Penal System,” 10 F. R. D., page 539, reflects the 
conviction of a federal judge who has deeply 
studied the problem. He states (page 543 of 10 
F.R.D.): 

. the object of punishment is not to satisfy the ego of 
the judge or the vindictiveness of society, whose law he 
executes. Neither retribution nor retaliation is, or should 
be, the object of punishment. Its sole justifiable aim is 
the protection of society. Too much have all the systems 
of the past concerned themselves with making “some- 
body pay” whenever transgression against society oc- 
curred. The application of this system has not proved 
helpful either to the individual or to society. So modern 
penal systems have departed from this retributive and 
retaliative character. 

Judge Yankwich, as a District Court Judge, 
follows the clear change of heart on the part of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In Williams v. New York, 337 U.S. 241, 248, the 
court noted that: 

Retribution is no longer the dominant objective of the 

criminal law. Reformation and rehabilitation of offen- 


ders have become important goals of criminal juris- 
prudence. 


_ In Morrissette v. United States, 342 U. S. 246, 
251, Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the entire 
court, almost impatiently notes the “tardy and 
unfinished substitution of deterrence and reforma- 
tion in place of retaliation and vengeance as the 
motivation for public prosecution.” 

Certainly, in this day, there is real evidence that 
federal criminal justice has departed from the 
base of the ancient law. 


Early Development of Probation 


The route which the federal law followed to its 
present institution of probation has been even 
rougher than that followed by the general devel- 
opment of probation apart from federal juris- 
prudence. 

- The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures (1939), conducted under Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings, contains an excellent sum- 
mary as a starting point. On page 447 of Volume 
II covering probation, it is stated: 


Modern probation legislation in the United States is 
generally traced to at least two sources: The common 
law practice of suspending sentence for an indefinite 
time during good behavior, which allegedly had its foun- 
dation in the practice of English courts, and early sta- 
tutes specifically authorizing courts of general criminal 
jurisdiction to suspend either the imposition or execu- 
tion of sentence. However, the conception of probation 
as an outgrowth of the common law power of courts, 
in England and the United States, to suspend sentence 
is erroneous. Unfortunately this mistaken idea has 
gained wide currency even among those best informed 
on the subject of probation. It is undeniably certain that 
courts in the United States, especially those in Massa- 
chusetts, on whatever basis or theory, did in fact en- 
gage in the practice of suspending the sentence of con- 
victed persons, and this over a long period of years. 

Any attempt to trace the origins of probation in the 
United States must, of necessity, concern itself primarily 
with Massachusetts for it was in that State that the 
courts first attempted to lessen the rigors of contem- 
porary criminal law by procedures which were informal 
and occasionally extra-legal. 


When one goes to early Massachusetts law, the 
following bit of history is found. On page 17 of the 
Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
it is stated: 

. the practices which developed in Massachusetts, 
and which eventually achieved their ultimate form as 
probation laws, were inaugurated by the courts as an 


effort to soften the rigor and cruelty which the laws of 
the times exacted. 

Benefit of cler gy. In common with the accepted 
English practice and the practice in many American 
jurisdictions, the benefit of clergy was invoked by and 
granted to offenders in Massachusetts. This privilege 
was for a time regarded as a part of the common law. 
(Italics the Attorney General’s). 


There were, of course, the later ideas of bonds 
for good behavior, the practice of “filing” the in- 
dictment, and other devices to which particular 
judges resorted to avoid the execution of a sen- 
tence, but the earliest origin of probation was the 
plea of benefit of clergy which Massachusetts 
adopted from England. Hence, we must examine 
the early English law. 

Blackstone, writing in 1760, teaches us, al- 
though. he does not intend to do so, that the influ- 
ence of religious thought on the development of 
the harsh common law of England was weakened 
by England’s intolerant Henry VIII. The history 
that Blackstone wrote carried with it the religious 
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teeling that Blackstone injected into his writing 
of the development of the English law. Blackstone 
was “attached to the Church of England from 
conviction of its excellence,” as stated by James 
Clitherow, his executor, and his admiration for 
Henry VIII’s welfare on the Pope was unlimited. 
Blackstone gives Henry VIII credit for “the re- 
formation of religion” which “forever routed and 
destroyed ... the usurper power of the pope.” The 
bloodshed that followed in the wake of what to 
Blackstone was an accomplishment was excused 
by him as being necessary to guard the new “re- 
ligious liberties of the nation .. . against papists 
and other non-conformists.” (quotations from 
page 431 of Book IV of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries. See also all Chapter VIII of Book IV on 
Praemunire of Blackstone). In short, Blackstone 
approved of Henry VIII’s know-nothingism, to 
borrow an American phrase, and he wrote his 
history accordingly. 

Of the plea of benefit of clergy, Blackstone 
states the following (page 365 of Book IV of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries) : 

After trial and conviction, the judgment of the court 
regularly follows, unless suspended or arrested by some 
intervening circumstance, of which the principal is the 


benefit of clergy; a title of no small curiosity as well as 
use.. 


i Clergy, the privilegium clericale, or, in common 
speech, the benefit of clergy, had its original from the 
pious regard paid by Christian princes to the church in 
its infant state, and the ill use which the popish eccle- 
siastics soon made of the pious regard. .... 

In England, however, although the usurpations of the 
pope were very many and grievous till Henry the Eight 
entirely exterminated his supremacy, yet a total exemp- 
tion of the clergy from secular jurisdiction could never 
be thoroughly effected, though often endeavoured by the 
the clergy: (c) and, therefore, though the ancient 
privilegium clericale was in some capital cases, yet it 
was not universally allowed. 

Blackstone traced the early history of the plea 
and acknowledged its close kinship with the doc- 
trine of sanctuary. In England, before Henry VIII, 
the rigors of the common law were constantly 
being modified and softened by the canon law by 
a very natural process, and a system of probation 
was being created. After Henry VIII, that devel- 
opment was arrested completely. In pre-Henry 
VIII England, the plea of benefit of clergy was 
gradually being broadened, not only to include 
clergymen, but also lay people whom the Church 
believed would be better restored to society by a 
method other than imprisonment, or in many in- 
stances, by death. 

Blackstone was frankly horrified that a trial 
before the canon authorities, in the England be- 
fore Henry VIII, could have resulted in a conclu- 


sion that the convicted defendent should not be 


confined to prison or hanged by his neck until he 
was dead. Blackstone referred to the canon pro- 
ceedings as “mock trials,” and emphasized his 
disapproval by stating that: (Book IV, page 368, 
Biackstone’s Commentaries) 

. .. the delinquent party ... though convicted before 
on the clearest evidence, and conscious of his own of- 
fence, yet was permitted and almost compelled to swear 
himseif not guilty: nor was the good bishop himself, 
under whose countenance this scene of wickedness was 
daily transacted, by any means exempt from a share of 
it. And yet by this purgation the party was restored to 
his credit, his liberty, his lands, and his capacity for 
purchasing afresh, and was entirely made a new and an 
innocent man. 

Such a condition was one that Blackstone agrees 
should have had to be corrected, and he gives 
great credit to Henry VIII’s England for having 
done so. The entire practice was fundamentally 
changed. Blackstone tells us: (page 371, supra.) 

. .. the wisdom of the English legislature ... in the 
course of a long and laborious process, extracted, by a 
nobs:e alchemy, rich medicines out of poisonous ingre- 
dients, and converted, by gradual mutations, what was 
at first an unreasonable exemption of particular popish 
ecclesiastics into a merciful mitigation of the general 
law with respect to capital punishment. 

The reason, Blackstone states as follows: (page 
368, supra.) 

... these mock trials took their rise from factious and 

popish tenets, tending to exempt one part of the nation 

from the general municipal law, it became high time, 
when the reformation was thoroughly established, to 
abolish so vain and impious a ceremony. 

Thus, we learn that the early development of 
what surely would have become something quite 
close to our present-day concept of probation was 
arrested by the turn of the wheel of English 
history. 

The “merciful mitigation of the general law” 
that the statutes passed in Henry VIII’s reign 
provided for are to us almost unbelievable. By 
those statutes the plea of benefit of clergy lost 
everything except its name, and instead of the 
ecclesiastic probation system that it once repre- 
sented at a very early time in pre-Henry VIII 
England it became a license for what is horror to 
us today. 

In the place of what actually had been an in- 
formal system of probation, the plea of benefit of 
clergy substituted the practices of burning of the 
palms of the defendents’ hands, of branding on the 
face—on “the most visible part of the left cheek 
nearest the nose,” as Blackstone described it, 
and of transportation to America as alternatives 
to what in many instances was capital punish- 
ment. To Blackstone, this seemed to be progress, 
but to us today, we find it hard to conceive that 
anyone could have so described it. 
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Of course, even Henry VIII could not put out 
the sparks of conscience in the souls of judges 
who were supposed to administer the savage 
criminal law of England. The practice of sus- 
pended sentence and other procedural devices 
developed in the stead of the plea of benefit of 
clergy to answer the ancient cry of a tooth for a 
tooth, and an eye for an eye. 

In the United States these devices were utilized, 
but another development began in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. The common law had to be 
changed by statute and legislative authority had 
to be obtained to permit the courts to exercise the 
power needed to make probation possible. 

The efforts of John Augustus and Father Rufus 
Cook in connection with passage of the first pro- 
bation act in 1878 in Massachusetts is too well 
known to require detailed notice. 


The Killits Case 


The same thing can be said of the famous 
Killits case (Ex parte United States, 242 U.S. 27), 
decided in 1916, which held that federal judges 
could not suspend a sentence, in spite of the fact 
that they had been doing so since John Marshall’s 
time. (See Masters, “Legislative Background of 
the Federal Probation Act,” Federal Probation, 
June 1950, page 10, where he states, “The earliest 
instance of the exercise of such discretion in the 
federal courts is attributed to Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. In 1808, and again in 1809 . . . the Chief 
Justice (sitting as a trial judge) suspended ... 
sentences calling for flogging.’’) 

The Killits case was, of course, the end of the 
informal probation practice that had developed 
within the federal court system. From 1916 to 
1925, the year the present act was passed, the 
ancient rule was the mandatory rule that all fed- 
eral judges had to follow. No probation was pos- 
sible because no federal statute authorized its use. 

The official attitude of each succeeding Attorney 
General from 1916 to 1925 was opposition to fed- 
eral legislation. The arguments that opponents to 
the original Massachusetts legislation had used 
in 1878 were brought forth against the proposed 
federal legislation as though they were original 
arguments. 

The following quotation taken from a memo- 
randum in opposition to federal legislation, pre- 
pared by the Attorney General in 1923, illustrates 
the point: © 


It (the proposed federal probation act) is all a part 
of a wave of maudlin sympathy: for criminals that. is 
going over the country. It would be a crime, however, 
if a probation system is established in the federal courts. 
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Heaven knows they are losing prestige fast enough... 
for the sake of preserving the dignity and, maintaining 
what is left of wholesome fear for the United States 
tribunal . . . this department should certainly go on 
record against a probation system being installed in 
federal courts. 


Saner and more humane views prevailed and, 
after passage of the Federal Probation Act in 
1925, a sharp change of viewpoint followed. By 
the passage of the present bill in 1925, the whole 
course and trend of treatment of law offenders 
has been radically reversed without the forecasted 
loss of respect for the federal judicial system. In 
fact, one can hardly conceive of a time in history 
when the administration of justice in the district 
courts has been held in higher esteem by the 
public. 


Purpose of Probation Is To Protect Society 


The Wickersham Reports in 1931 (report of 
the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, page 146 of Report No. 9) reflected 
the fundamental change in attitude on the part of 
the best thought within the legal profession. The 
purpose of probation was stated as follows: 


Probation, like parole and imprisonment, has as its 

primary objective the protection of society against crime. 
Its methods may differ, but its broader purpose must be 
to serve the great end of all organized justice—the pro- 
tection of the community. ... probation is an extension 
of the powers of the court over the future behavior and 
destiny of the convicted person such as is not retained 
in other dispositions of criminal cases. ... 
... in probation (there) is the recognition that in cer- 
tain types of behavior problems which come before the 
courts confinement may be both an unnecessary and an 
inadequate means of dealing with the individuals in- 
volved; unnecessary because in that particular case the 
end sought, i.e., the protection of society, may be achieved 
without the cost of confinement, and inadequate because 
the prison sentence may create difficulties and compli- 
cations which will make more, rather than less, doubtful 
the reinstatement of that particular individual as a 
law-abiding citizen. 


Richard Chappell’s (former chief of probation) 
statement of purpose of probation (FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION, June 1950. p. 33.) is almost a paraphrase 
of the 1931 Wickersham report. It reads: 


The primary purpose of probation is the protection of 
society. By restoring the offender to good citizenship 
society is being protected. Probation is a constructive, 
humanitarian method of administering criminal justice. 
Basic in its philosophy is the firm conviction of the 
reformability of the wrongdoer. It is not a gesture of 


leniency nor a coddling of serious offenders. It is a 
method of treatment. 


One of the major conclusions of the Wickersham 
report noted that “probation must be considered 
as the most important step we have taken in the 
individualization of treatment of the offender.” 
The most important of its conclusions reads as 
follows (No. 18, p. 173 of Report No. 9) : 
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No man should be sent to a penal institution until it 
is definitely determined that he is not a fit subject for 
probation. To this end it is urged that every effort be 
made to broaden probation and provide more and better 
probation supervision. With adequate probation staffs 
the number of persons who might be placed on probation 
with success can be materially increased. It is clear that 
probation, where it is applicable, is much less expensive 
and, from the social point of view, much more satis- 
factory than imprisonment. 

Twenty years ago the statement that no man 
should be sent to prison until it is determined 
that he is not a fit subject for probation must have 
sounded more than maudlin to those who had but 
so recently opposed the passage of a federal pro- 
bation act. 

Looking backward we can see that the Wicker- 
sham report of 1931 was a most accurate predi- 
cation of things to come, and that real inroads 
were being made against the doctrine of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Man was, and 
is, slowly learning that the teachings of religion 
have a very practical application in the field of 
political science if only given a chance. 

The criterion suggested by the Wickersham 
report (page 156 of No. 9) still stands out as a 
guidepost that is applicable today. It answers the 
prime question of who should be treated by pro- 
bation by asking a series of questions. It states: 


Probation is in essence a method of individualization. 
It compels the court to search into the background of the 
individual, his relation with the world as a whole. Ques- 
tions of the most intimate and personal sort are asked. 
Why did he become a criminal? What can be done about 
setting his steps right in the world again? Is it a per- 
sonality difficulty subject to correction? Is it a family 
difficulty? Is it a physical deformity, occupational 
maladjustment, or some combination of these? What is 
the man’s previous history, not necessarily as a law- 
breaker, but as a human being? To the adequate answer 
to these and many more questions the court must adjust 
its action in deciding between imprisonment or proba- 
tion. 


The “Mixed” Sentence 


It should, however, be recognized that the con- 
cept of retribution is one that is not easily downed. 
A quite natural and sometimes unconscious re- 
treat from the basic approach of probation is evi- 
denced by particular courts in giving a so-called 
“mixed” sentence. 

In his article entitled “The Future of Federal 
Probation,” (FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1950 p. 
44) Mr. Chandler speaks against the practice. He 
there states: 


Some judges who make excellent use of probation 
consider that occasionally it is salutary even for a per- 
son who is put on probation to impose also a short jail 
sentence. This, as they express it, is to give the man a 
“jolt” and bring home to him that crime does not pay. 
They say that after he realizes this, he accepts probation 
cheerfully and cooperates in it. With all deference the 
advisability of such a policy seems very dubious. The 


contaminating effects of confinement and association 
with other offenders in even the best jails are likely to be 
so serious that if a man is a fit subject for probation, it 
would seem to be better to give him probation alone and 
not run the risk of even a short term in jail or prison. 
. . .[t is ‘therefore to be hoped that the practice of so- 
called “mixed” sentences, which have been and to some 
extent still are an appendage of probation in some dis- 
tricts, may go into disuse. 


Likewise, the idea that a prison sentence to “A” 
actually has a deterrent effect upon “B,” who 
might be contemplating the commission of the 
crime for which “A” is being sentenced, is being 
recognized as a myth and as a possible rationali- 
zation on the part of the judge who wants a 
reason to support his conclusion that “A” ought 
to go to prison even though he is a perfect sub- 
ject for probation. Mr. Chandler recognizes the 
trend against sentencing for deterrent reasons 
and the reasoning behind it, when he states the 
following in his article in the May 1952 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION heretofore cited. He there 
notes that: 

It is a vexed question among criminologists how far 
the punishment of one offender tends to deter other per- 
sons from crime; in other words what the example of a 
sentence amounts to. Most students in the field seem to 
consider that it does not amount to very much; that no 
matter what happens to another person, a man medita- 
ting an offense tends to think that he can be cleverer 


and avoid being caught, or he acts on an impulse of the 
moment without reasoning at all. 


Our review of the history of probation is an- 
other example of the proposition, so accurately 
stated by Holmes, that “The life of the law has 
not been logic: it has been experience.” 

Logic would have dictated that there should 
never have been a retreat in the battle against 
the ancient rule of an eye for an eye. But retreat 
there was, and man’s inhumanity to man contin- 
ued for centuries. 


Probation Is Individualized Justice 

The hope of the future lies in the fact that man 
is slowly realizing his mistakes and, by slow ad- 
vances, is feeling his way along the path that he 
was forced from by the operation of forces that 
knew not what they did. 

In his address before the New York Academy 
of Medicine on November 1, 1928, Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, after noting the great changes that were 
under way in the penal system of that day, laid 
down the challenge that faces us today. In dis- 
cussing our system of punishment, he stated: 

Here as in so many fields we shall have to feel our 
way, it may be, by slow advances, by almost insensible 
approaches. I have faith, none the less, that a century 
or less from now, our descendants will look back upon 
the penal system of today with the same surprise and 
horror that fill our minds when we are told that only 


about a century ago one hundred and sixty crimes were 
visited under English law with the punishment of death, 
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and that in 1801 a child thirteen was hanged at Tyburn 

for the larceny of a spoon. Dark chapters are these in 

the history of law. We think of them with a shudder, 
and say to ourselves that we have risen to heights of 
mercy and of reason far removed from such enormities. 

The future may judge us less leniently than we choose 

to judge ourselves. 

Of course, there will be criticism of any sentence 
that any judge imposes in any case. There is a 
group in every community that resents the action 
of a prize fight referee who stops the fight, because 
that group would like to see blood spilled on the 
canvas. There are still those who think of proba- 
tion as nothing more than the exercise of indul- 
gent leniency for a criminal. Such criticism will 
be, as Judge Otis noted, “sincere, but hasty, un- 
analytical, spoken and written apparently in com- 
plete blindness to the particular crimes for which 
sentences had been imposed to the solemn obli- 
gations of the judicial oath” (United States v. 
Pendergast, 28 F. Supp. 601,607.) 
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But the lust of some men for blood is not uni- 
versal. It is only temporarily vocal. We find no 
substantial body of opinion today that would be- 
lieve that proper punishment was given the child 
of 13 who was hanged for stealing a spoon. 

Probation has been one of the slow advances 
toward the reformation of our system of punish- 
ment, and those who believe in it recognize that 
their use of this advance in a particular case 
moves all mankind a little closer to a better world. 
The progress is slow, an almost “‘insensible ap- 
proach”—as Justice Cardozo put it—but present- 
day judges build on a foundation established by 
the courage of earlier judges and of those men and 
women who fought for probation legislation which 
was more than sufficient to withstand the cry of 
those who would deny that there is no better law 
than that of retribution and vengeance. 


Contradictory Theories in Correctional 
Group Therapy Programs 


By DONALD R. CRESSEY, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles 


ISTORICALLY, the policy of individualized 
H treatment in penology developed as a reac- 

tion to the 18th-century attempt to impose 
uniform penalties on criminals. It was, and is, 
argued that policies calling for uniform punish- 
ments are as obviously ineffective as would be a 
policy calling for uniform treatment for all medi- 
cal patients, no matter what their ailments. The 
alternative eventually proposed was a system in 
which the handling of each case of criminality 
would include expert diagnosis of individual prob- 
lems and needs, expert prescription of therapy, 
and expert therapy—just as clinical medicine in- 
cludes diagnosis, prescription, and therapy. 

In the early period, this system of individualized 
treatment, which has made great inroads on the 
classical policy, was based on the principle that 
criminality is a strictly individual disorder which, 
therefore, can be treated in a clinic, just as syph- 
ilis can be treated in a clinic. Because the analogy 


1 See, for example, Charles Berg, “The Psychology of Punishment,” 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, October 1945, pp. 295-313. 


was with clinical medicine, little or no attention 
was given to the offender’s groups. Even today 
the “individualization principle” has great popu- 
larity among prison workers, and many profes- 
sional workers in corrections assume that crimi- 
nality is like a disease.' That is, they assume that 
while group contacts of certain kinds are necessary 
to individual cases of syphilis and to some indivi- 
dual cases of criminality, both ailments can be 
“cured” in a clinic, without reference to those 
groups. Individual psychotherapy, as a system 
for reforming criminals, is probably the best ex- 
ample of a current treatment program based upon 
this assumption. 


Modifying Criminality by Changing Social 
Relationships of the Offender 


Gradually, the treatment methods based on this 
principle have been supplemented by methods 
based on an alternative principle, namely, that 
criminality is social in nature and, therefore, can 
be modified in individual cases only if the crimi- 
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nal’s relations with social groups are modified. 
The proponents of this principle have not aban- 
doned the belief in the importance of giving at- 
tention to individual cases, but the theory used 
in diagnosing, prescribing, and “treating” has 
been modified. Briefly, the theory maintains that 
persons become criminals principally because they 
have been relatively isolated from the behavior 
patterns (including attitudes, motives, and ra- 
tionalizations) of law-abiding groups, or because 
they have been in relatively frequent contact with 
rival behavior patterns of criminal groups, by 
reason of their residence, employment, social posi- 
tion, native capacities, or something else.” The 
diagnosis, then, is directed at analysis of the 
criminal’s attitudes, motives and rationalizations 
regarding criminality, with recognition that the 
character of these behaviors depends upon the 
kinds of groups in which the individual has mem- 
bership, with which he identifies himself, and 
to which he owes allegiance and loyalty. If the 
criminality of an individual depends upon such 
group relations, then the prescription for “treat- 
ment” must be a prescription for modification of 
the group relations.’ As to the “treatment” itself, 
it is suggested that the group relations which sup- 
port criminality cannot be directly modified in a 
clinic in the way that the condition of a person 
suffering from syphilis can be modified in a clinic; 
they can be modified only by providing the crimi- 
nal with new social relations or in some way 
changing the nature of present group relations.* 

Numerous policies or programs arising in cor- 
rectional work during the last one hundred years 
have been explicitly or implicitly based upon recog- 
nition of the necessity for modifying criminality 
by changing the social relationships of the crimi- 
nal. Probation and parole, of course, are perhaps 
the best examples of such programs. In prison 
work it has been recognized since the time of Ma- 
conochie, at least, that the offender can best be 
trained for participation in law-abiding society by 
providing him with contacts with that society.® 
Although prisoners continue to be effectively sep- 
arated from law-abiding groups and from most 
contacts with the kinds of social relations in which 


2 Cf. E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1947, pp. 6-9, 595. 

3 Cf. Dorwin Cartwright, “Achieving Change in People: Some Ap- 
— of Group Dynamics Theory,” Human Relations, 1951, pp. 

4 Cf. Donald R. Taft, “The Group and Community Organization Ap- 
proach to Prison Administration” Proceedings of the American Pri- 
son Association, 1942, pp. 275-284. 

5 Sutherland, op. c’t., p. 451. 

® See Lloyd W. McCorkle, “The Present Status of Group Therapy in 
United States Correctional Institutions,” International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, January 1953, pp. 79-87. 

‘ Marshall B. Cl'nard, “The Group Approach to Social Reintegration,” 
American Sociological Review, April 1949, pp. 257-262. 


they will be expected to participate after release, 
the isolation of inmates has gradually been re- 
duced by the “prison reforms” undertaken for hu- 
manitarian reasons during the last century. It has 
also been reduced by systems of individualized 
treatment which, while not explicitly acknowledg- 
ing the importance of group associations on crim- 
inality and reformation, have promoted social re- 
jaticns with law-abiding groups. 


Anaiysis of “Sociai Relations” Aspect of 
Correctional Group Therapy 


“Group therapy has recently become popular 
in prisons or, at least, in the thinking of correc- 
tional workers,* and it is timely to consider wheth- 
er this kind of treatment incorporates the group 
relations principle for reforming offenders. Be- 
cause the word “group” is included in the name, 
group therapy is often assumed to be directed at 
modification of the criminality of individuals by 
reintegrating them into the social relations of non- 
criminal groups. But it also is conceivable that 
most correctional group therapy has little or noth- 
ing to do with the participant’s social relations and 
that it is, instead, merely’a new system for apply- 
ing the notion that criminality can be “cured” or 
treated in a clinical situation. The following pages 

_ devoted to an analysis of the “ind. ......... stie” 
and the “social relations” aspects of correctional 
group therapy. 

Does corrrectional group therapy embrace the 
group relations principle?—At the outset, a dis- 
tinction must be made between the use of group 
sessions for treating psychiatric patients and the 
use of group sessions for reforming prisoners. The 
current emphasis on group therapy, also called 
“group psychotherapy” and “group psychoanaly- 
sis,” grew out of the difficulty of treating mental 
cases individually during World War II. There 
has been little careful research and experimenta- 
tion on the subject, but there is an almost unani- 
mcus opinion that group therapy is a remarkedly 
effective technique for treating mental patients.7 
Although much group therapy for mental patients 
is merely individual psychotherapy simultan- 
eously administered to a number of persons, many 
psychiatrists who have used group techniques have 
recognized the value of the group itself as a med- 
ium of change in individuals. Also, the use of 
group sessions has led some psychiatrists to aban- 
don the conventional, individualistic explanations 
of mental disorders and to recognize the impor- 
tance of group participation to psychological ad- 
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justment. As a system for dealing with mental 
patients, the principal contribution of group ther- 
apy, in contrast to “simultaneous individual ther- 
apy,” has been the elimination or reduction of 
social isolation and egocentricity,* or, stated posi- 
tively, the assimilation of the isolated or egonce- 
tric patient into the clinical group. . 

But the group relations principle for reforming 
prisoners implies that there must be more than an 
integration of the prisoner in a clinical group. In 
treatment based on this principle, the aim is not 
mere reduction of isolation and belligerence among 
prisoners as they operate in the prison situation 
(although this is important to the smooth opera- 
tion of a prison), but the provision of positive con- 
tacts with groups which will directly or indirectly 
implant in the prisoner the anticriminal values of 
the larger society. The emphasis is on reform or 
reorientation of the prisoner, and mere evidence 
of psychological stability in the prison situation is 
not considered evidence of reform. Hence, if the 
clinical group therapy techniques, even of the type 
which actually attempt to use the group as a med- 
ium of change, were uncritically adopted in pri- 
sons, there would be little positive emphasis on 
altering the social relations which may be speci- 
fically conducive to an inmate’s criminality. | 

Undoubtedly, many existing group therapy pro- 
grams in prisons are, in fact, mere uncritical adop- 
tions of the clinical techniques. Because the indivi- 
dualization principle has great popularity, one 
would expect prison group therapy programs to 
emphasize simultaneous individual therapy, in the 
form of lectures, music, athletics, crafts, collec- 
tive psychoanalysis, or other activities in which 
the therapy is administered to a collection of in- 
dividuals. For the same reason, one would expect 
that where the therapy group was actually con- 
sidered a medium of change it would be used as it 
is in most clinical therapy.® That is, it would be 
based upon the individualization principle and 
would be used merely to reduce individual isolation 
and to provide a permissive setting in which bel- 

8S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy. New York: The 
« Troubled World. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, pp. 316- 
S eelertte, op. cit., does not describe the various kinds of therapy 
designated as “group therapy” is individualistic. 

11 Lloyd W. McCorkle, “‘Group Therapy in the Treatment of Offenders,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1952, pp. 22-27. 

12 [bid. This statement is a revision of a definition used in earlier 

publications: “‘The use of free discussion to re-educate the delinquent 


to accept the restrictions of society and to find satisfaction in conform- 
ing to social norms.” F. Lovell Bixby and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “‘Ap- 


plying the Principles of Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1950, pp. 36-40. 
13 “Group Therapy,” op. cit. 
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ligerent inmates could “ventilate” suppressed 
hostilities toward the police, court personnel, pri- 
son officials, and others. According to the pro- 
ponents of the individualization principle, this “re- 
forms” inmates by enabling them to rid them- 
selves of certain individual emotional disorders 
which are considered the causes of their crimi- 
nality. The relevant point is that this kind of cor- 
rectional group therapy does not incorporate the 
group relations principle and is not, in fact, dif- 
ferent in aims or objectives from individual, clini- 
cal therapy. It could not be more efficient, and it 
might be less efficient than individual correctional 
therapy. 

Can group relations and individualization prin- 
ciples both be incorporated in a group therapy 
program ?—Because numerous reports have been 
written about it, and because its aims have been 
stated, New Jersey’s correctional group therapy 
program may be used to indicate some of the con- 
tradictions and problems which may appear when 
a group therapy program attempts to incorporate 
both the individualization principle and the group 
relations principle. Significantly, the therapists in 
this program have tried to go beyond mere venti- 
lation and reduction of isolation and have at- 
tempted in a more positive way to utilize the the- 
rapy group for reformation of offenders. This may 
be inferred from the fact that “guided group in- 
teraction” was selected as the name for the pro- 
gram “to avoid confusion with the use of group 
therapy as practiced by psychiatrists, and to avoid 
any implication that all prison inmates are men- 
tally abnormal or unbalanced.'’ Also, it is said 
that in guided group interaction “the major em- 
phasis is on the group and its development rather 
than on an attempt at exhaustive psychoanalysis 
of individuals in the group.’’'! Similarly, cogni- 
zance of the group relations principle of reforma- 
tion seems to be indicated by the following defini- 
tion and statement of the aims of guided group 
interaction: “The use of free discussion in a 
friendly supportive atmosphere to re-educate the 
delinquent to accept the restrictions of society by 
finding greater personal satisfaction in conform- 
ing to social rules than following delinquent pat- 
terns.” 

However, a description of the specific process 
or processes by which the stated aims of guided 
group interaction are to be accomplished has not 
been located. Rather, McCorkle suggests in one 
place that the reader make his own interpretation 
of the material presented.'* Following that sug- 
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gestion, we have observed that the program seems 
to be based, implicitly or explicitly, on four prin- 
cipal expectations about the processes by which 
the group sessions contribute to individual refor- 
mation. Despite the fact that the stated aims of 
the therapy program imply that it does much more 
than attempt a clinical “cure” for criminality, 
three of the expectations are consistent only with 
the individualization principle, one with the group 
relations principle. 


Analysis of “Guided Group Interaction” 


Getting beneath the surface.—First, it is ex- 
pected that “free discussion” of an inmate’s prob- 
lems and personality characteristics by and with 
a therapist and an inmate group “in a friendly 
supportive atmosphere” will both enable and force 
the inmate to “get beneath the surface” and “‘face 
the facts” of his case.'t In the permissive group 
session the therapist does not “blame” or censure 
the inmate, but fellow inmates who have had ex- 
periences similar to his will draw him out and will 
not permit him to lie, bluff, “have his own way,” 
or provide ex post facto justifications for his crim- 
inal behavior. Presumably, the individual even- 
tually will accept his fellow inmates’ friendly an- 
alysis, rejections, and denunciations of his beha- 
vior and rationalizations more readily than he 
would accept analysis, rejections, and denuncia- 
tions of the same behavior and rationalizations by 
an outsider. However, in at least one attempt at 
group therapy with prisoners this expectation was 
not fulfilled—the sessions never got beyond the 


14 “The essence of group therapy is to help the individual adjust to 
reality,” Bixby and McCorkle, op. cit.; ‘‘(Guided group interaction) as- 
sumes the mutual give-and-take of group discussion will stimulate the 
inmate to some insight into the relationship between what takes place 
in this learning situation and his immediate problems of living.’’ Mc- 
Corkle, ‘“‘Group Therapy in the Treatment of Offenders,” op. cit. 

15 Jay W. Fidler, ‘‘Possibility of Group Therapy with Female Offen- 
ders,’”’ International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, November 1951, 
pp. 330-336. 

16 See S. R. Slavson, “‘Group Psychotherapy in Delinquency Preven- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Sociology, September 1, 1950, pp. 45-51, 
and Justin K. Fuller, “Group Therapy for Parolees,’’ Prison World, 
July-August, 1952, pp. 9-11. 

17 The similarity to group therapy used for reducing belligerence and 
isolation of mental patients may be observed here. McCorkle has em- 
phasized that ‘‘Group sessions tend to destroy the routinized, almost 
vegetative existence of some inmates by forcing into their awareness the 
immediate past and future.”’ “Group Therapy,” op. cit. In discussing one 
of McCorkle’s articles, a reviewer made the following significant state- 
ment: “The future of group therapy in correctional work is bright be- 
cause it offers help to a greater number of individuals and permits the 
release of pent-up hostility and aggression which, among the more ag- 
gressive groups, frequently breaks out into open conflict.’”” Samuel R. 
Kesselman, ‘“‘Review of Contemporary Correction,” International Jour- 
nal of Group Psychotherapy, April 1952, pp. 194-197. See, also, Joseph 
Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group Psychotherapy of Military 
Offenders,’”’ American Journal of Sociology, March 1946, pp. 455-464. 

18 Cf. Irving Schulman, “The Dynamics of Certain Reactions of De- 
linquents to Group Psychotherapy,” International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, October 1952, pp. 334-343. Schulman says, ““The term delin- 
quent character disorder . . . refers to character development which 
leads to repeated aggressive infringements upon values of the commu- 
nity from which the transgressor derives gratification. In such be- 
havior the individual is responding to the demands of his instinctual 
drives with little respect for reality.” 

_1® The policy of imprisonment itself is in part based on the same no- 
tion. It often is assumed that by incarcerating criminals we are ‘‘edu- 
cating them to accept the restrictions of society,” i. e., teaching them as 
individuals that they cannot “get away with’ committing crimes. 
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“testing-out stage” because, among other things, 
the participants would not accept the proposition 
that “‘bad luck” or a “bad judge” was not the 
source of their predicament.'® 

Acquiring insight.—Second, it is expected that 
this guided group stimulation to “face the facts” 
will give the individual psychological “insight” 
and will “help him find himself” by enabling him 
to see that his problems are identifiable in the 
psychological terminology of the session leader. 
Such insight, combined with the opportunity to 
ventilate, presumably will reform him. This is ob- 
viously in keeping with the hypothesis, based on 
the individualization principle, that if a delinquent 
or criminal becomes convinced that his criminality 
is due to such attitudes or conditions as “feelings 
of weakness,” “‘resentment of authority,” feelings 
of guilt,” or “frustration,” and is then able, 
through ventilation, to dissipate the “tensions” 
and “anxieties” arising from these undesirable 
attitudes, he will be reformed.!® 

Accepting general restrictions of society.— 
Third, it is expected that the experience of accept- 
ing the analyses, arguments, and restrictions of 
the inmate group will give the individual needed 
practice in accepting the general “restrictions of 
society.”'* This expectation is consistent with the 
individualistic, clinical assumption that there is a 
war between “the individual” and “society.” One 
variety of this idea in criminology is that the in- 
dividual, because of an instinctive something in 
him, “breaks through” the restrictions of society 
and follows delinquent patterns. For reformation, 
the something in him must be modified.'® Another 
variety, possibly the one used in guided group in- 
teraction, is that the criminal’s character makeup 
is egocentric rather than altruistic—he thinks in 
terms of “I” rather than “we” and, consequently, 
follows delinquent patterns. By guided group in- 
teraction this individualistic makeup, which is con- 
sidered as being in opposition to the cooperative 
spirit of “society” and “group living,” purportedly 
is removed by the therapist and fellow inmates 
who will not let the individual “get away with” 
the expression of his egocentric character.'” But, 
according to the group relations principle, refor- 
mation depends upon incorporation into the crim- 
inal’s personality of the attitudes, motives, and 
rationalizations characteristic of the social groups 
which obey the laws. These values must replace the 
values he has learned in other groups. In other 
words, the problem is not one of “individual versus 
society” but, instead of one kind of values (crimi- 
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nal) versus other kinds of values (anticriminal) .2° 
Similarly, according to the group relations view- 
point, “finding personal satisfaction in conforming 
to social rules’”” would mean conformity to noncri- 
minal or anticriminal values or “rules,” since ev- 
eryone, criminal or not, finds satisfaction in con- 
forming to social rules. What we attempt to cor- 
rect in our prisons is not nonconformity or lack of 
satisfaction in conformity to “social rules’?! In- 
stead, we are trying to modify conformity and sat- 
isfaction in conformity to norms and values of 
which we, the law makers, do not approve.?? If the 
orientation in guided group interaction were pri- 
marily that of group relations, it would be con- 
cerned with providing informal experience in con- 
formity to legal norms, not with individual rebel- 
lion against restrictions and rules generally.?* 
Gaining experience as a law-abiding person.— 
A fourth, implicit expectation is consistent with 
the group relations principle. It is expected that 
each participant in the group sessions gains ex- 
periences in the role of a law-abiding person and 
that this experinece will carry over to the life out- 
side the session and outside the prison. Here, the 
reformative effect of the session is considered as 
operating not on the inmate as his criminal be- 
havior and attitudes are analyzed and denounced 
but, instead, on the inmate as he does the analy- 
zing or denouncing. As the participant attempts 
to change the behavior of others he necessarily re- 
cognizes that behavior as undesirable. And he 
must identify with and “take the side” of anticrim- 
inal groups when he condemns law violation and 
law violators. He becomes a reformer, rather than 
a reformee, and in denouncing the criminality of 
others he denounces his own criminality.** Pos- 

20 That this point has been recognized in correctional group therapy 
may be inferred from the following statement regarding boys in the 
New York Training School. “‘They were convinced that everyone is dis- 
honest; even the police, the government officials and the judges took 
bribes. Thus, they sought to convince themselves that they were not 
different from anyone else. . . . They needed persons with socially ac- 
ceptable standards and conduct with whom they could form a strong, 
healthy relationship and with whom they could identify. Group therapy 
can be an effective means of providing this need.”’ Charles Gersten, “‘An 
Experimental Evaluation of Group Therapy with Juvenile Delinquents,” 
In'ernational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, November 1951, pp. 311- 

18. 

21 The inmates of the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe have been 
found to be more “‘rule-obeying”’ than college males or Catholic students. 
Robert A. Harper, “Is Conformity a General or a Specific Behavior 
Trait?” American Sociological Review, February 1947, pp. 81-86." 

22“*To earn the right to belong he (the youth) will adopt whatever 
code of behavior the gang or group prescribes, rezardless of how much 
it conflicts with society’s standards and demands.” John R. Ellingston, 
Protecting Our Children From Criminal Careers, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948, p. 35. 

23 Cf. George B. Vold, “‘Discussion of Guided Group Interaction in Cor- 
rectional Work by F. Lovell Bixby and Lloyd W. McCorkle,” American 
Sociological Review, 16:460-461, August, 1951. 

24 For a description of a group session in which this point is dramati- 
cally demonstrated, see Gisela Konopka, ‘““The Group Worker’s Role in an 
gy for Juvenile Delinquents,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1951, 

15-23. 

PPS It has been explicitly recommended, in connection with group ther- 
apy for psychiatric patients, that the participants should not commu- 
nicate with each other outside the therapy sessions. Hendrick Lindt and 


Max A. Sherman, “ ‘Social Incognito’ in Analvtically Oriented Group 
Psychotherapy,” International Jou of Group Psychotherapy, July, 


1952, pp. 209-220. 
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sibly, the entire group will become “antitriminal,” 
thus supporting the new anticriminal views of in- 
dividual participants. Status in the group may be 
assigned according to the degree of “proreform” 
behavior which is exhibited. If this occurs, there 
has been a real modification of the social relations 
of each participant, and the group itself has be- 
come an effective medium of change. The personal 
satisfaction which a participant now obtains from 
denouncing criminal behavior and values actually 
is satisfaction in conforming to anticriminal social 
norms. 

We may conclude that to some extent, perhaps 
almost accidentally, guided group interaction is 
working for a transfer of the inmate’s allegiance 
from criminal to law-abiding groups and is, thus, 
recognizing the importance of group relations and 
associations to reformation and criminality. How- 
ever, while both guided group interaction and, pre- 
sumably, other correctional group therapy pro- 
grams might quite incidentally give inmates ex- 
perience in the role of a law-abiding person, they 
are severely limited in achieving permanent refor- 
mation because they are also expected to provide 
therapy of the kind implied by the individualiza- 
tion principle. 


Group Therapy Sessions Rarely Deal 
With “Natural” Groups 


One serious limitation on group therapy as a 
program for applying the group relations principle 
is the rather sharp distinction, based on the indi- 
vidualization principle, which is drawn between 
the therapy sessions and the remainder of the ac- 
tivities in which inmates participate. Group ther- 
apy sessions rarely deal with “natural” groups in 
the prison, i.e., groups of men united by common 
interests and attitudes. Instead, inmates are indi- 
vidually selected for participation on the basis of 
some trait or characteristic such as offense, psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, or disciplinary reports and the 
group sessions are sharply defined as something 
distinct and different from ordinary prison life.?® 
Consequently, attitudes and values acquired from 
taking the role of law-abiding person in the group 
sessions may receive little support in the general 
prison community. The inmate’s friends receive 
him as a fellow criminal and may ridicule his 
newly acquired “Square John” attitudes; the 
guards and other officials force him to assume the 
role of a lawbreaker and may distrust his “re- 
formed” demeanor. According to the group rela- 
tions principle, if the experience in the role of a 
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law-abiding person is to have a lasting reforma- 
tive effect, it must be supported by the social or- 
ganization in which the reformee lives.”® 


Dealing With Inmates as Individuals 
Rather Than Group Members 


Another serious limitation is the individualistic 
emphasis upon catharsis and ventilation of sup- 
pressed hostilities, which actually amounts to 
sanction of behavior in the role of a criminal, in 
direct contrast to the group relations sanction of 
behavior in the role of a law-abiding person. The 
published excerpts of many group therapy ses- 
sions, for example, reveal that the inmate is 
given experiences which, if reenacted in free 
society, would result in his immediate investiga- 
tion for slander, blasphemy, and disturbing the 
peace! Similarly, when therapy is even in part 
based upon the individualization principle the in- 
mate participants must be made to understand 
that the sessions are for the purpose of changing 
them, not the network of social relations in which 
they live or will live. That is, they must accept the 
proposition that criminality consists of individual 
deviation from “social norms,” rather than group- 
supported conformity to procriminal values. If 
this individualistic notion is to be the basis of a 
therapy program, then that program, to be most 
effective, probably should deal with inmates as in- 
dividuals rather than as group members. But when 
the therapy program attempts to deal with in- 
mates as group members and, at the same time, 
retains the assumptions of an _ individualistic 
treatment program, it loses its efficiency. 


Very Nature of the Program Not Conducive 
to Carryover Outside the Session 


Finally, group therapy is limited in its achieve- 
ments by the fact that participants must learn 


26 Cf. Edwin A. Fleishman, A Study of the Leadership Role in the 
Foreman in an Industrial Situation, Columbus: Personnel Research 
Board, Ohio State University, 1951. In this study, foremen’s leadership 
attitudes and behav:or were significantly changed in a “Shuman relations 
training course,’’ but when the men were returned to the factory situa- 
tion and the old group relations they reverted to their old attitudes and 
behavior. The author’s conclusion is very significant for group therapy: 
“Our results suggest that the foremen may learn different attitudes for 
each situation. The attitude that is ‘right’ in the training situation may 
be different from the one that ‘pays off’ in the industrial environment.” 

27 “Any behavior the boys engage in after the therapy hour must be 
handled in the ordinary fashion.” James J. Thorpe and Bernard Smith, 
“Operational Sequence in Group Therapy with Young Offenders,” In- 
ternational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, January 1952, pp. 24-34. 

28 “Until individuals in the group learn to differentiate between their 
role in the session and other roles in the institution, problems and dif- 
ficulties can arise. . . . Group therapy may bring hostilities to the sur- 
face that had previously been suppressed. Feelings may overflow in other 
relationships, and individuals get into difficulties of violating institutional 
rules and regulations.” Bixby and McCorkle, op. cit. 

29 Giles Thomas, “Group Psychotherapy: A Review of the Recent 
Literature,” Psychomatic Medicine, April 1943. pp. 166-180. 

30 Freed Bales, “Types of Social Structure as Factors in ‘Cures’ for 
Alcohol Addiction,” Applied Anthropology, April-June 1942, pp. 1-13. 

31'Ib‘d. See, also, Willis H. McCann and Albert A. Almada, ‘“‘Round- 
Table Psychotherapy: A Technique in Group Psychotherapy,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, December 1950, pp. 421-435. 
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that much behavior which is permitted in the 
group sessions will be subject to the usual institu- 
tional disciplinary action if it is repeated outside 
the session,?? a condition which is not conducive 
to the carry over of even law-abiding experiences. 
This is not exclusively a consequence of basing the 
group therapy on the individualization principle, 
for custodial considerations also are involved. 
However, the behavior and attitudes which result 
in disciplinary action are those brought out by the 
individualistic aspects, not the group relations as- 
pects, of group therapy.** 

The effect of the limitations imposed on prison 
group therapy by consideration for the individual- 
ization principle is emphasized by comparing these 
sessions with the so-called “repressive-inspira- 
tional”? type of group therapy used quite suc- 
cessfully by Alcoholics Anonymous. In this pro- 
gram, the group relations principle is explicitly 
utilized for producing change or “reform” in the 
participants, and there is little, if any, conflict 
with the assumptions of individualistic therapy. 
When he joins Alcoholics Anonymous, the alcoholic 
immediately acquires an intimate, primary-type 
membership in a “network of personal relations 
that are made up of obligations, friendships, and 
other personal influences.”*” The “offender” be- 
comes a member of a group composed of persons 
who have “reformed” and who try to induce him 
to do the same. Quite incidentally, his social isola- 
tion or, possibly, belligerence is reduced, and he 
may be given rather casual counsel regarding psy- 
chological problems. But the major emphasis is 
placed cn a continuing effort by the group to re- 
define his attitudes in respect to drinking. If the 
group is successful, the alcoholic identifies with 
and becomes integrated in a sympathetic but 
nevertheless strongly “antialcohol” group in which 
status is assigned according to the “antialcohol” 
behavior which is exhibited. His attitudes and mo- 
tives about the use of alcohol are replaced by new 
attitudes and motives, the attitudes and motives 
of the therapy group. Then, unlike the situation 
in correctional group therapy, these new attitudes 
and motives are reinforced, not instigated, as the 
reformee becomes the reformer: “The member 
sees in his prospective convert himself as he once 
was and, by teaching the others, becomes his own 
therapist.”*! In this program, then, there is ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the notion that attitudes, 
motives, and overt behavior are the product of 
social interaction. There also is unwavering ac- 
ceptance of the principle that if a reformee is to 
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abandon attitudes, motives, and overt behavior 
patterns which are considered undesirable he must 
be assimilated into a group which presents him 
with and supports new attitudes, motives, and be- 
havior patterns. 


Group Therapy Must Be Based on 
Group Theory of Criminality 


As an instrument for reforming prisoners, 
group therapy probably will become more effective 


32 For descriptions of current programs which have successfully taken 
the initial steps in such an attempt, see Eric K. Clarke, “Group Ther- 
apy in Rehabilitation,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1952, pp. 28-32 
and James J. Thorpe and Bernard Smith, “Phases in Group Develop- 
ment in Treatment of Drug Addicts,” International Journal ef Group 
Psychotherapy, January 1953, pp. 66-78. See, also, Howard B. Gill, 
“The Norfolk State Prison Colony of Massachusetts,” Journal 


of Crimi- 
Law and Criminology, September 1987, pp. 389-395. 
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than it now is when specific techniques are in- 
vented for developing and supporting anticriminal 
values and behavior patterns in intimate, personal, 
informal groups comparable to those used to re- 
form alcoholics. The development of these tech- 
niques probably will be concurrent with recogni- 
tion of the proposition that group therapy must be 
based on a group theory of criminality and refor- 
mation, not on an individualistic theory. If the 
group relations principle alone is followed, group 
therapy programs will include entire prison popu- 
lations and will explicitly attempt to substitute a 
set of “proreform” social relations for the “anti- 
reform” network of social relations which now 
exists among inmates.** 


Toledo Completes a New Building for 
Its Family Court Center 


By L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Director, Lucas County Family Court Center, Toledo, Ohio 


about for a long time. There is some diver- 
gence of opinion as to their need, what they 
should do, and how they should be organized. 

This is a story of the development of one such 
court, its philosophy, its organization, and finally, 
its acquisition of a building specially designed to 
meet all the needs of such a court. 


Prevent COURTS are something we have talked 


History of Toledo’s Family Court 


The introduction to our story was written in 
1924. It is found in a musty old law book—the law 
passed by the state legislature creating the Divi- 
sion of Domestic Relations in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Lucas County and assigning to this 
new division jurisdiction over divorce matters 
and juvenile cases including divorce, alimony, sup- 
port, custody of children, visitation and compan- 
ionship, dependency, neglect, delinquency, contri- 
buting to delinquency, abuse of minors, consent to 
marry, consent to adoption of children under 2 
years of age, and bastardy. 

In all, this was a large order to impose upon the 
infant court. The wording of the various sections 
of the law which was given over to the jurisdiction 
of this court implied that a social service would be 


incorporated in the legal adjudication of the cases 
brought before the court. In a metropolitan com- 
munity such as Lucas County (including the city 
of Toledo with a total population in excess of 300, 
000) it was obvious that a staff of workers would 
be needed to carry out the intent of the law and 
to assist the judge in the investigation and super- 
vision of cases. 

The interpretation of the philosophy of the law 
to the community was slow. Implementing it with 
trained workers competent to carry on the neces- 
sary social and psychological studies was even 
slower. 

The real impetus to the development of the court 
came in 1937 when Paul W. Alexander ascended 
the bench. Elected as a result of a general public 
demand for progressive handling of the problems 
of children and the family, Judge Alexander im- 
mediately set about his task of acquiring a pro- 
fessional staff to assist him in carrying out the 
intent of the juvenile code and the statutes cover- 
ing divorce. 

Experienced and trained workers in the field of 
delinquency, child care, and marriage counseling 
were added to the staff. Close cooperative arrange- 
ments were established with the various public 
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and child agencies of the community. Hearings 
only after study and investigation became the 
order of the day. Coordination of the work and 
records of juvenile and domestic relations 
branches of the court seemed obvious and was 
effected, but let Judge Alexander give the basic 
philosophy himself as we excerpt from a recent 
article by him the reasons for and philosophy be- 
hind the Family Court.! 

The family court has adopted the time tested philo- 
sophy of the juvenile court and adapted it to the resolu- 
tion of additional family conflicts and problems. . . . The 
family is the treatment unity. The family court operates 
so that it may tend to conserve not disserve family life; 
that it may be constructive, not destructive; that it may 
be helpful not harmful to the individual partners and the 
children; that it may be a preventative not punitive of 
marriage and family failures. Its most effective work is 
done in personal interviews, many in the clients home. 
The court tries by every legitimate means to minimize 
the adversary aspect of its cases. The essence of case- 
work being to help people to help themselves, the court 
is an implemented caseworking agency. The Family 
Court avoids conflicts of jurisdiction (by bringing before 
the same court all matters relating to the child and the 
family). It is economical for the family. It saves lawyers 
time and effort. It saves courts time and effort. It pro- 
vides a common repository for family records. It encour- 
ages social agency cooperation. It tends to develop spe- 
cialist judges. It helps the judges avoid mistakes (to be 
in full possession of all facts relating to the family). But 
read the full article entitled: “What Is a Family Court 
Anyway?” 

As we surveyed our situation beginning in 1937 
several problems stood out. 

1. An adequate professional staff was needed to 
provide for the investigation, examination, and 
supervision of cases. That meant social workers 
and psychologists. 

2. Adequate quarters were needed to provide 
privacy for children and families during the hear- 
ing and counseling process and operating efficiency 
for the staff. 

38. Custodial detention had to be changed with 
the emphasis shifted from custody to study. This 
meant first providing a professional staff and then 
securing physical quarters to carry on the pro- 
gram. 

But first things first, a professional staff—then 
improved quarters. 

And so the die was cast and the Lucas County 
Court of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court 
moved toward its goal of a complete Family Court. 

Sixteen years have passed. Progress has been 
steady—slow at times; rapid at times. Public sup- 
port for the program grew in spite of rising costs 
of operation because a constant program of com- 
munity interpretation was carried on to keep the 

1 Connecticut Bar Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, September 1952, 


2? Under provisions of the Ohio Juvenile Code, “Code on appointment 
by referees.” 
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public informed not only about our methods but 
about our results as well. Judge Alexander is now 
serving his third 6-year term. In 1949 a commu- 
nity-wide campaign sparkplugged by mothers and 
participated in by more than 1,000 men and wo- 
men going from door to door resulted in the pas- 
sage of a tax levy which netted $1,750,000 for the 
construction of a new and modern structure in 
which to house the court. In September 1953 we 
took possession and the staff of the court was com- 
pleted to function as a Family Court. 


Organization of the Court 


A gradual development of services and staff 
personnel has brought the court in 16 years to the 
following administrative organization. 

The chief administrative officer and supervisor 
of all court services is the. director. There is an 
assistant director who also serves as girls’ referee. 
Three men referees hear boys’ cases. Another re- 
feree assists the judge in the hearings of motions 
in support, custody, and related matters—mostly 
in divorce cases.2 Ten men serve as boys’ coun- 
selors (probation officers) and five women serve 
as counselors for the girls. Six counselors handle 
divorce investigations and marriage counseling. 
A supervisor for each group of counselors over- 
sees the casework services. 

Detention facilities known as the Child Study 
Institute provide emergency custodial care on a 
24-hour basis but with emphasis upon the study 


of children whose cases are pending before the 


court. The staff here includes a psychiatrist, pedi- 
atrician, nurse, three full-time psychologists, two 
school teachers, a supervisory staff known as 
“leaders” and special instructors in arts and 
crafts, music and recreation. 

The program carried on in the Child Study In- 
stitute is not a “busy work” program but rather 
a program designed to explore the abilities of the 
child and to bring to light latent talents he may 
possess or handicaps that may have interfered 
with his adjustment. All children under study are 
pointed toward a period of privilege status before 
their release and final hearing so that we may 
better evaluate the behavior of the child when not 
under immediate control of a staff member. 

To determine privilege status children are rated 
on a series of 10 items including attitude and con- 
duct on arising in the morning, clean up of their 
rooms, breakfast conduct, school conduct, work 
habits, lunch and dinner conduct, and conduct dur- 
ing play activities and participation in the pro- 
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gram. One hundred points daily may be earned and 
75 are required for credit toward privilege status. 
Certain privileges are extended on 1 day’s per- 
formance, others require satisfactory rating for 
5 consecutive days. Privileges include special ac- 
tivities within the building and also participation 
in activities outside of the building, some of which 
are without adult supervision. In effect, the system 
has aided us in predicting the extent to which we 
have been able to reach the child and what may 
be expected of him on probation. Over a period of 
15 years more than 10,000 different children have 
been given outside building privileges a total of 
more than 50,000 times. The rate of violation has 
been one-half of 1 percent. 

The organization chart on page 29 shows the 
administrative organization of the court. 


Blueprint for the New Building 


What kind of a building does an operation of 
this type call for? We had asked ourselves this 
question throughout the past 16 years. We started 
drawing plans and drafting specifications in 1938. 
Periodically since then we have been aided by 
architects who put our ideas on drawing boards 
no less than six different times. Our present build- 
ing is the result of many trials—generous help in 
the form of do’s and don’ts from a score or more of 
other courts. Here is the final result. 


A single building is basic.—Before our planning 
had progressed very far we were convinced that a 
single building was basic. Although the court car- 
ried on four distinct functions the need to coordi- 
nate them was apparent. Administratively it 
seemed unwise to have a judge in charge of de- 
partments that were not easily and quickly ac- 
cessible. Also the fact that all departments dealt 
with the same family under different situations 
emphasized the need for combining records so 
that the right hand might know what the left hand 
was doing. We also found that marriage counselors 
and probation counselors complement each other. 
The integrated building was the obvious answer. 

Three basic ideas in the planning stand out: (1) 
convenience for children; (2) convenience for the 
public; and (3) convenience for the staff. Location 
of the court and court services on a single floor 
was agreed upon. Detention, with the Child Study 
Institute to be located on other floors of the build- 
ing with ready access of staff and children to hear- 
ing rooms and counselors without coming out into 

.public corridors, was considered desirable. This 
has been achieved. One of the operational details 
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agreed upon long ago was that probation coun- 
selors must visit children regularly and frequently 
during the period of detention. We have discovered 
that conduct within the institution and acceptance 
of the planning by the court is directly related to 
the frequency and regularity of visits by the coun- 
selors. 

Building should be cheerful and functional.— 
Another early agreement was that the building 
should be cheerful as well as functional. This has 
been achieved by use of color and choice of build- 
ing material and furniture. The basic material 
agreed upon was colored tile, cinder block, and 
acoustic plaster ceiling. Twelve different colors 
of tile go to the door height on the main floor with 
cinder block above. This block is painted to harmo- 
nize and 16 different colors have been used. Furni- 
ture is modern—chiefly of metal construction with 
colored upholstery to harmonize with the room it 
furnishes. Variety is obtained by using two color 
combinations on the walls in most rooms and halls. 

The placing of five different waiting rooms in 
different locations makes it possible to separate 
clients quickly and avoid confusion. Each waiting 
room is close to the hearing room. of the judge or 
referee who will hear the case. This also serves to 
avoid the appearance of overcrowding. Single 
chairs, two seaters, and three seaters are used. 
This permits family groups to sit together but 
with some degree of privacy not possible when all 
chairs are lined in a row. Furniture in the waiting 
room is of wooden construction and modern de- 
sign. 

The building is designed so that adult cases are 
heard at one end and children’s cases at the other. 
Building entrances open on the street at both ends 
of the building. In the children’s section, boys’ 
cases with counselors and referees are located on 
one side of the building and girls’ on the other. 
Each section has a direct stairway to the detention 
area and children need not be brought out into the 
public areas for hearing or interviews. 

Easy maintenance and cleaning.—Maintenance 
problems have been reduced to a minimum by a 
choice of materials easy to clean and hard to 
deface—fiush surfaces at door jams, baseboards, 
etc. All lighting is fluorescent and recessed in the 
ceiling. Louvred windows permit maximum venti- 
lation, even in stormy weather, to supplement the 
forced air ventilating system. 


Classification by age.—lIn the detention area are 
two living units for boys and two for girls. Groups 
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are divided by age. The primary consideration in 
designing the detention area included the follow- 
ing: 

1. Make the area attractive 

2. Make it secure 

3. Provide privacy 

4. Reduce opportunity for damage 

5. Provide a self contained unit that might 
operate with reasonable efficiency in case of quar- 
antine 

Private sleeping rooms.—Because of the diffi- 
culties involved in the detention of serious delin- 
quents and disturbed children, private rooms were 
agreed upon. Each room is approximately 6 x 12 
feet and is equipped with a comfortable bed, a 
mattress with waterproof cover, a chair, and a 
night stand. Each living room is a different color 
with alternate rooms in two colors. A clothes 
closet for each child is located adjacent to his room 
but access is from the corridor and the key is 
carried by the leader in charge. These rooms are 
not locked at night although the door is closed. If 
the door is opened during the night for any reason 
it rings a bell and flashes an indicator in the room 
of the leader who can immediately check the rea- 
son for the child leaving the room. A small 5 watt 
light burns in each room throughout the night. A 
small porthole in the door is open all night for peri- 
odic check of each child. 

The private room has an advantage in that it 
can be used during the day for isolation of a child 
if needed. It is much to be preferred over a general 
isolation room which soon develops a stigma and 
fails of any constructive use. To remove a child 
from the group by sending him to his room is very 
different from removal by placing him in isolation. 

For the destructive and overly hostile child who 
glories in creating a noisy disturbance there is one 
room in each section which is sound-proofed with 
a set of double doors. 


Living units.—Living units contain accommoda- 
tion for 13 children and each is in charge of a 
leader on an 8-hour shift who operates the activity 
program. At the end of each unit are located two 
activity rooms. These rooms, approximately 25 
feet square, will be used one for quiet activity and 
one for handicraft. A large window area between 
the two rooms makes it possible for a single super- 
visor to supervise the activity of both areas. In the 
central portion of the living area is an area about 
25 feet square. Here has been placed a ping-pong 
table. Thus it is possible to carry on three separate 
activities at one time. 


Except for sleeping time, the children will be in 
this area for only about 2 hours after supper. The 
balance of their day will be spent either in the 
school room or the recreation areas (outdoor play- 
ground and inside play area) which are located 
on the ground floor. 


Toilet facilities—The toilet facilities for each 
area are identical. All fixtures are tamper-proof 
and vandal proof (as much as ingenuity can make 
them). Shower heads are rigid and without a 
place on which to hang or pry them loose with a 
stick or other tool. There are no metal or wood 
pieces in the area which can be broken off to use as 
a weapon. The shower has a double drain to pre- 
vent clogging and flooding and as an extra precau- 
tion the entire shower room is set in a waterproof 
lead pan which comes up 10 inches above the floor 
and is sealed with waterproof construction into 
the wall. Control of the showers is from the con- 
trol box in the corridors to which the supervisor 
only has a key. A thermostat built into the line in- 
dicates the exact water temperature being deliv- 
ered at the shower head. This prevents scalding of 
bathers, a frequent initiation ceremony in deten- 
tion homes. A glass porthole permits the leader to 
supervise the taking of showers. Drinking foun- 
tains in each area likewise are equipped with push 
button controls that are tamper proof. 

Public address and radio system.—All units are 
equipped with a public address system to permit 
the piping of radio, record playing, or microphone 
programs to every unit as well as the dining room. 
As an extra precaution and to provide an alarm 
system especially for night use, a microphone is 
installed alongside each speaker. By a flip of the 
switch, the administrator of the Institute or the 
night desk clerk can monitor the four living units 
and be immediately advised of any disorder. Sup- 
ersensitive microphones are designed to pick up 
the slightest noise. This is a safety device fully ap- 
preciated by persons in charge of older and ag- 
gressive boys. 

The office of the leader is located in the center 
of the building and has full vision of both living 
units on the floor. This makes it possible for one 
leader to handle the night supervision of two 
units (after children have retired). Children 
sleep in private rooms. 

Educational and recreational facilities —The 
Toledo Board of Education provides the school 
with a grade school teacher and a high school 
teacher. A modern classroom for each is patterned 
after those in use in the public schools. Manual 
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training, always an important part of our deten- 
tion and study program, has been continued. A 
large indoor play area 88’ x 42’ and an outside 
playground 100’ x 115’ provides the physical exer- 
cise for the group. Included in our athletic pro- 
gram under a trained leader are basketball, bad- 
minton, table-tennis, shuffleboard, volleyball, roller 
skating, calisthenics, boxing, and wrestling. 

Medical and psychiatric services.—Medical, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric services are provided in 
well-equipped and planned offices for each. Psy- 
chologists are located near the living units, the 
girls’ psychologist on the girls’ floor and the boys’ 
psychologist just above the boys’ floor. Ready ac- 
cess to the living floor is desirable because of their 
use in the handling of disciplinary problems in- 
volving mentally and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Ordinary discipline problems are handled on 
the spot by the leader. 

Security.—Security for the building has been 
provided by the use of a detention screen. This is 
a stainless steel wire mesh resembling mosquito 
screening but of great strength and entirely ade- 
quate for detention purposes. Windows are at 

EpiTor’s Note: Copies of a graphically illustrated 18-page brochure, 


The Fam ly Court Center, are available by writing to the Lucas County 
Family Court Center, Toledo 2, Ohio. 
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shoulder height and with slanting window sills to 
prevent standing in windows. Smooth surfaces on 
all sides of the window offer no hand or foothold 
and the screen prevents the common complaint of 
children dropping strings through the windows to 
receive contraband from people on the street. In 
spite of the complete security thus afforded, the 
general effect both from within and without the 
building is absence of any restraining method. 
Psychologically the effect on the children is good. 


Dedicated to Preserving the American Home 


And so Lucas County has brought to fruition 
its plans of many years for an integrated Family 
Court equipped with a staff of trained workers 
operating in a building especially designed for the 
need. Efficiency, comfort, appearance were the 
guiding ideals in its construction. We hope they 
have been achieved. Such a building is not cheap 
in initial construction but the care that went into 
the selection of materials and the planning of liv- 
ing quarters and office space should result in a 
long-time economy in maintenance, greater com- 
fort for the public, and service to the children and 
families it will serve. 


Challenges the Social Offender Presents 


By HARRISON ALLEN DosBs, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


this nation today is discussed here, namely, 

the condition of social offenders in the 
United States and the social challenges they pre- 
sent. This is a matter that holds in it much which 
is consequential to the happiness and welfare of 
everyone. Discussion proceeds in three directions. 
The first part considers the social offender as a 
symptom and symbol of American culture; this 
function ought to be more understood and recog- 
nized. Next, five illustrative challenges that this 
offending group presents are set forth. The first 
challenge pertains to improving services in their 
behalf; the second, to seeking causes of their un- 
satisfactory behavior; the third, to increasing 
knowledge about the nature of their difficulties; 
the fourth, to integrating closely social effort in 
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their behalf; and the fifth, to recognizing the im- 
portance of those who give help to offenders be- 
coming personally abler workers. Lastly, four 
practical steps ahead that can be taken are offered 
for consideration. It is not intended to criticize 
nor upset; rather the aim is to encourage con- 
structive changes so that challenges which the 
social offender presents today will take on new 
meaning and advance that which communities 
want and do for the welfare of these individuals 
and groups. 


Symptom and Symbol 
Treatment of social offenders stands both as a 
symptom and symbol of something that has signi- 
ficance to all who respect and cherish that which 
belonging to, and living in, a culture like ours 
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allows. Another example that could reveal so 
effectively our advantageous position would be 
difficult to find. 

What happens to the social offender to mark 
him out in categorical fashion is directly asso- 
ciated with where and how this person lives, and 
with that which has kept him from having his 
basic needs sufficiently fulfilled. He is socially, and 
maybe mentally, sick because he was unable to 
find help enough to meet successfully the problems 
he faces, issues that most individuals in our soci- 
ety manage to handle without official aid. His pre- 
dicament is clear-cut indication that some part of 
what was required by him has been lacking within 
the community where he lives, or at least that it 
did not reach him in time nor degree to avert 
psychological conditions that have brought on his 
nonconformity and violation of law. For such 
happening the public has distinct obligation, inas- 
much as the shortage in what was provided so- 
cially exacted from him personally a far-reaching 
toll. This destitution is a serious affair for us all; 
the social offender becomes costly evidence of 
that which was wrong or restricted within his 
community at crucial moments. 

Fortunately, no community is wholly neglectful 
of its duty in behalf of lawbreakers. In many lo- 
calities there are well developed and administered 
social services to aid the rehabilitation of these 
children and adults, up to the optimum point that 
they are able to achieve with the capacities which 
they have. The amount of thought, energy and 
money that is annually spent in the United States 
for their care proves this succinctly. How mean- 
ingful this expenditure is becomes a leading ques- 
tion. 

While there has been a tendency in the past to 
concentrate public attention and aid on the youth- 
ful group and to establish for early delinquents 
specialized procedures and facilities, the viewpoint 
of assuring social justice for all who are in conflict 
with law, regardless of age, is constantly spread- 
ing. In every part of the country there are found 
novel concepts and developments that influence 
substantially what is supplied older violators as 
well, in order that they, too, may reconstruct 
themselves for personal happiness and a social 
usefulness. Not only is the welfare of the individ- 
ual increased in this manner, but also it is well 
proven that herein is a successful method of 
bringing about in no uncertain theoretical way 
the greatest good for the the greatest number, 
which means you and me and all those around us. 

Turning to the other side, prisons, correctional 
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schools, courts, clinics, probation and parole sys- 
tems, and other social institutions symbolize in 
concrete fashion underlying feelings and desires 
that we have as human beings and American citi- 
zens. This institutional extension is substantial 
proof of a democratic belief that speaks louder 
and more convincingly than words. It was, indeed, 
a significant change when legal statutes began to 
express the opinion of the public that it is, to them, 
no longer a question of merely punishment nor 
retribution of violating persons that should com- 
mand effort and funds, but instead a new goal of 
greater moment, namely, to help sick persons get 
well. 

Although the concept of individualized treat- 
ment for offenders was first formulated in juve- 
nile court laws and put into effect in a juvenile 
court setting, this progressive idea extends now 
into procedures and policies that affect the re- 
habilitation of many adults; as shown by influen- 
tial changes regarding their care and welfare in 
community practices, facilities, and outlook. In- 
deed, what has happened in the field of delin- 
quency and crime reveals in a concrete manner 
that for which we ideologically stand in this 
Nation. What we shall hope to attain, as sensitive 
successful people who are bound into a powerful 
free country and who sense commitments that are 
ours because of this opportunity, depends upon 
meeting successfully such issues, both personally 
and corporatively. 

Symptoms of social sickness, on the one hand, 
should instruct us what to do and what not to do 
regarding this extenuating issue. Without guide- 
posts, we should he lost in getting corrected those 
sociological and psychological factors that bring 
about social offenses. Maladjusted persons in our 
midst ought to stimulate more competent citizen 
action in the hope of rectifying the underlying 
causes of their pathological condition. Such acti- 
vating happens too seldom; for it is a common 
trait, still, to stick heads in the sand, like the pro- 
verbial ostrich, and try to believe that everything 
is all right when this is untrue. Immature conduct 
like this leaves us vulnerable in different spots. 
A chain is only as strong as its weakest link; and 
this truism holds here, as in other places. If the 
behavior of the offender group were considered 
realistically, demand for change would be socially 
heeded. These persons betray dire traits that are 
ominous and that must be taken hold of and al- 
tered ; that is, if this Nation is to continue to flour- 
ish culturally. 

In the worldwide struggle that is baffling us 
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presently, what is done in this curative and pre- 
ventive direction becomes a social determinant. 
While it seems contradictory to claim that a real 
debt is owing these offenders by society—instead 
of the reverse, which gets most public attention— 
this indebtedness does actually exist. A quality of 
ignorance and arrogance in citizens commonly 
submerges saner thinking and behaving, and pre- 
cludes many from acting upon much that pain, 
destitution, isolation, and aspirations of persons 
who are in legal conflict teach us. 

On the other hand, and perhaps in more telling 
manner, treatment that is afforded the social 
offender is a revealing symbol of an inner feeling 
that is distinctive and invaluable to us, as persons 
and an ethnical unit. Deep within collective think- 
ing and doing of the people of this Nation is the 
basiz viewpoint that each human being has funda- 
mental worth; and that there are certain rights 
of his which must be everlastingly protected and 
augmented. Sometimes it is difficult for persons 
to comprehend fully just what this democratic 
concept means and implies, either individually or 
socially. Notwithstanding, this remains an un- 
usual land where unpromising, unlovely, unpro- 
ductive, and attacking persons are looked upon as 
being worth while and possessing yet spiritual 
values. This attitude of respecting everyone must 
be guarded and nurtured to best ability. This is so, 
if we are to remain worthy of that which a gov- 
ernment like this one proposes, and of that which 
it already supplies us in many ways. 

These two vital matters pertaining to social 
offenders and their treatment, namely, the social 
challenge that these persons present society from 
the symptomatic standpoint and that which these 
persons present from the standpoint of symbolism, 
are poignant and encompassing enough to allow 
this discussion to be restricted to a presentation 
of these two ideas. This course would be followed 
except for the fact that there are other influential 
facets of this issue which are equally germaine. 
Because these aspects are less commonly stressed, 
they warrant fuller consideration. From these, 
the following are selected for scrutiny, having as 
they do special meaning and relationship. They 
are used here to fortify further the import and 
usefulness of the social offender to each of us as 
persons and members of various community 
bodies. 

(1) He challenges us to improve the range and 
standards of services we institute to help him. 

(2) He urges us to stop conditions that are 
likely to disable one’s personality. 


(3) He begs us to do something socially about 
overcoming the influential misunderstanding re- 
garding delinquency and crime and take accurate 
stock of all that is now underway. 

(4) He suggests that we stop trying to do in- 
termittently and alone that which requires con- 
stant teamwork. 

(5) He counsels us to make ourselves abler as 
individuals and workers, if we truly wish to give 
meaningful assistance to him and others. 

Each of these allegations will be briefly re- 
viewed. This is done in order to direct thinking to 
ways and means that can be economically devel- 
oped and utilized so that this problem—so promi- 
nent currently because of its symptomatic and 
symbolic nature—may move toward favorable 
solution. This social goal will only be reached 
slowly; but there is a great deal that can be ac- 
complished in this direction without much delay 
and cost. 

It can be truthfully claimed that, despite health- 
ier attitudes, modification of social services in this 
treatment field, and increased scientific insight, 
muzh which is mediocre in this area of care for 
offenders survives. Excellence of all help given 
should be a national aim inasmuch as this medio- 
crity invites perils that are psychological and so- 
ciological in nature and that are costly, harmful, 
and distinctly un-American. 


First Challenge: Improving Services 


Consideration of the first of these challenges, 
that is, to improve that which society is now at- 
tempting in this special treatment field, could 
reasonably constitute the remainder of this ar- 
ticle. There are many competent groups and per- 
sons throughout the Nation that are pondering 
this particular problem, and they have already 
brought forth many useful findings and recom- 
mendations regarding it. In the light of this in- 
sight four assertions are made. These focus eco- 
nomically upon an aspect of the general problem 
being considered, and can be included at this time 
with profit. 

In the first place, it is asserted that study of 
present-day facilities and services in behalf of the 
social offender group countrywide, whether juve- 
nile or adult, reveals a degree of administrative 
inadequacy and incompetency that is unbecoming 
to a nation with the outlook, material resources, 
record of achievement, and know-how that ours 
possesses and has every right to claim and utilize 
to the fullest degree. 

In the second ‘place, it is asserted that there 
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persists an inequitable distribution of necessary 
assistance so that persons in some communities, 
persons with certain kinds of difficulties and other 
persons requiring special provisions for profes- 
sional help, are denied the opportunity to change 
and improve; and that the limitation of this cru- 
cial aid is unfair, wasteful, and degrading to them 
and us. 

In the third place, it is asserted, regardless of 
the fact that genuine progress in understanding 
and skill has been made and that better guidance 
for many legal violators is now feasible and is 
being more generally tried, that we are still in the 
dark scientifically concerning much that is invol- 
ved directly in individual diagnosis and treatment 
as well as community welfare planning. This ig- 
norance affects needy persons particularly. 

In the fourth place, it is asserted that too much 
is attempted too late with too many by too few so 
that, even with good intent and resources, total 
results must be restricted; single outcomes often 
must fall below optimum expectations, both per- 
sonally and socially, as long as this remains the 
case. 

Each one of these points sounds a clarion note 
that need not be pessimistic. It cannot be denied 
that, in some ways and places, existing facilities 
and services in this field of social service do give 
proof of considerable competent functioning. 
Nonetheless, the challenge remains. Can better 
use be made of social provisions for care and 
treatment than we use now? Can these programs 
be extended geographically and be employed with 
a greater efficiency and constancy? 


Second Challenge: Seeking Causes 


The last item named introduces effectively a 
second major challenge that the social offender 
presents, that is, the urgency we should feel as 
citizens and workers to stop, at the source, causes 
for individual and group disturbance. This situa- 
tion is much too complicated to be dealt with here 
in a comprehensive manner. Nevertheless, there 
are highlights that can be brought into promi- 
nence, even summarily. For example, do we appre- 
ciate enough the psychological importance of the 
first years of life for everyone, and how essential 
healthy interrelationships are during this early 
development period? Do we reckon sufficiently 
with the fact that unless the primary social insti- 
tutions—family, school and church—are kept 
stable and strong there is little that can be done 
later, even with utmost energy and expense, to 
offset the results of their ineffectiveness? Do we, 


socially, respect enough that which seems only 
inconsequential signals of danger in individuals 
and groups; but which, if left unchecked, augurs 
badly for their and our future? Do we curtail 
nearsightedly programs for various kinds of as- 
sistance within our respective communities, to 
the extent that social help is hard to obtain or can 
only be meagerly supplied? Do we allow, in this 
way, individual and social abscesses to destroy 
not only needy persons but others who are closely 
or remotely tied to them? Do we condone in 
thoughtless or harsh manner public ignorance, 
arrogance, waste, and inertia to extract an un- 
bearable heavy price, and, at the same time, de- 
prive everyone of profitable dividends that are a 
social right for all to expect and enjoy? 

These jeremiads, to some, may seem exagger- 
ated. What is expected is to promote greater 
awareness that all, in this man-made society of 
ours, is not perfect, so far as human welfare at 
present is concerned. Along with our strengths 
there are weaknesses with which to contend; and 
it is of no avail, indeed it is a bit ridiculous, to 
refuse to look these inadequacies straight in the 
face. 

That individual, whether young or old, who has 
succumbed to the influences of mental, physical, 
or social defect with the great probability of its 
resulting psychological handicap, has real cause 
to ask us—“‘has everything feasible been done to 
prevent painful conditions like mine from happen- 
ing”? He might well add, “I know from painful 
experiences that you are well intentioned; but 
that, for one cause or another, efforts to assist me 
have not supplied what I required nor brought 
what you probably wanted. What are the reasons 
you failed me? Now, I must let you down in ways 
more costly than ever.” 


Third Challenge: Increasing Knowledge 


A third challenge that the social offender makes 
bores right into the core of the problem being 
viewed in this account. This challenge asks bluntly 
if enough is known about that which we are trying 
to accomplish. There is little use, individually or 
socially, in making all sorts of plans and in pro- 
viding all manner of expensive help, that is, un- 
less what is attempted fits usefully the person 
utilizing this provision. It is not only the public 
that misunderstands and misinterprets the nature 
of delinquency and crime and that which is re- 
quired to reduce its seriousness; many who work 
directly with these persons also are unsure and 
resort to doubtful, outmoded principles and prac- 
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tices, when better ones could be had, were all of 
us diligent and venturesome in vocational activity. 
Knowing in a more accurate and complete manner 
what it is that is now being furnished in his be- 
half, and which improved methods should be 
adopted, has a special meaning currently. 

Uncertainty of direction calls for more and 
better research and its thoughtful application. A 
pertinent question is posed as to why social sci- 
ences, on the whole, lag far behind the physical 
and biological in trying to improve the status of 
man and everyday living conditions. One writer 
describes tersely this discrepancy as being a situ- 
ation where we, as a Nation, move ahead “with 
one foot in an airplane and the other in an oxcart.” 

Whether conditions are as bad as this implies 
is hard to determine. Nevertheless, no one can 
deny that there are disparities in the field of de- 
linquency and crime that sustain this extreme 
position. (1) There are gaps in rehabilitative pro- 
visions; (2) Doubt characterizes some procedures 
that are followed; (3) Ignorance is rampant about 
dynamics of individual and group behavior; (4) 
Guesswork controls diagnosis and prognosis in 
many cases; (5) There is a faulty mobilizing of 
public opinion, relations, and action. 

The claim is not made that there has been lack 
of progress in these and other influential areas; 
but certainly there are angles of the deep-set prob- 
lem of delinquency and crime about which more 
should be known. These thin places and weak 
spots cause irreparable human damage; and this 
defect reflects badly on the well-being of all indi- 
viduals and groups. Concerning detrimental limi- 
tations and resulting wastages the social offender 
is in unique position to challenge. 

Social research does not have to be viewed as 
something far away or being only in the hands of 
a few experts. This statement does not mean that 
there is no place for specialists in this matter; 
rather it focuses up the point that all of us, doing 
the daily job, play necessary roles in social inquiry. 
This is true, regardless of where we are and what 
our tasks may be. Everytime we stop, reflect, and 
evaluate, the researching process is going on; and 
often out of this inner activity comes purposeful 
reconstructing of self and objects. This recon- 
structing is bound to have bearing and lasting in- 
fluence on the kind of persons we become and on 
that which we undertake and value. Added to- 
gether, this personal becoming is a force of great 
potency, especially if it leads to the discovery of 
where there has been miscalculation and wrong 
expression of effort and thinking, and suggests 


new steps ahead that ought to be planned and 
followed. Introspective activity, like this, is at the 
base of all constructive social action. It is, there- 
fore, fundamental to making constructive change 
and progress in social attitudes and professional 
skills. 

When voluntary personalized approach to re- 
search is coupled with that which is more forma- 
lized and exacting, vitality appears in activities 
that can move mountains, speaking figuratively. 
It is about these mountains that the social offen- 
der is perplexed, and to them he is constantly 
directing society’s attention; sometimes with pain 
and hostility; sometimes with hope and expecta- 
tion. He trusts that more will be understood re- 
garding what is still obscure. All this relates to 
the guidance that society now arranges for juve- 
nile and adult violators and to the agencies that it 
institutes for his benefit. Commonplace matters 
like cost analysis, plant efficiency, time expendi- 
ture, and other practical considerations come 
quickly to attention. Involved, but even more 
useful, are studies into underlying problems of 
health, personality development, human relations, 
and the comparative merit of various forms of 
treatment. Social research is rich in potentiality ; 
that is, if it is rightfully conceived and intelli- 
gently executed. 

It is claimed, and the insistence of social offen- 
ders themselves bears this out persuasively, that 
laissez-faire attitudes and policies about their 
diagnosis and treatment predominate too gener- 
ally. Unless the haphazardness of social effort 
that still epitomizes a great deal of present pro- 
grams affecting the offender is replaced, the total 
situation may grow worse; even more hardship 
can result to influence detrimentally both persons 
and groups. Ultimately, this unsatisfactory con- 
dition calls forth the use of drastic means rather 
than easy, sure, evolutionary steps for dealing 
with exigencies and upsets among human beings 
and social bodies. 

Looking at the other side, it should be a matter 
of public concern that often more is known than 
is ever applied in resolving personal and social 
difficulties. This ineptitude holds true elsewhere 
as well as in the field of delinquency and crime; 
but it seems more influential in this area because 
of the cost of not using freely research findings 
and improved methods. This failure shows up in 
the results we achieve with cases. The responsi- 
bility that we carry for those needing this help 
dare not be shirked nor slighted; for antagonistic 
groups and nations readily grasp oversights and 
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exploit them as propaganda to our political dis- 
advantage. 

It is useful to point out again that, in general, 
all the opportunities we in the United States have 
as citizens, workers, and what not, are closely 
tied to concomitant responsibilities. The freedom 
that is coveted and cherished by us in this age was 
hard won; building our great social heritage 
meant endless struggle on the part of stalwart 
pioneers and leaders. We cannot brush off social 
obligations in too many directions and remain the 
strong people nationally nor the responsible indi- 
viduals that we would like to be personally. These 
civic duties must be well carried. Gains of re- 
search can become slight and are quickly lost un- 
less they are backed up with able understanding 
and plenty of hard work. Failure to do this hurts 
people in need and hinders everyone’s private and 
public welfare. 

On occasion, society has grown callous and care- 
less as far as its social offender integer is con- 
cerned. While this neglect is often unintentional, 
it is a common pattern of individual and collective 
behavior. The violator asks us, quite properly, not 
only how we believe and what is known; but where 
the pragmatic proof is that should be showing. 


Fourth Challenge: Integrating Effort 


“Stop,” he says in the fourth place; “look 
around you; and observe what assistance others, 
besides yourself, have to assure me. Because you 
try too much alone, I often get a one-sided, less 
than satisfactory treatment.” This beseeching 
that there should be more working-closely-to- 
gether, expresses a hope which holds great prom- 
ise for his welfare and that of others. More and 
more it is realized that roles of a prima donna sort 
have slight place in human dramas of this kind. 
Scientific understanding, that is apparent pres- 
ently in this field, indicates clearly that delin- 
quency and crime are conditions that necessitate 
the best teamplay possible. Every component of a 
solution—diagnosis, adjudication, treatment, pre- 
vention—demands joint approach and an intelli- 
gently integrated effort on the part of voluntary 
and official workers. 

Without this unity the chain will be weak and 
ineffective. Law, medicine, psychology, social 
work, education, religion, public administration— 
all of these disciplines, and others—have essential 
parts to play at every stage of the game. If one bit 
of necessary help is withheld, or if one element of 
service is incompetent or disassociated, the desired 


outcome cannot be realized. The opposing team, 
then, will win undeserved victory. 

It is sobering to recall how closely knit the 
forces frequently are that bring about a person’s 
downfall; and how loosely connected are those 
that are called upon to assist his reclimbing. A 
participant in social treatment often speaks in 
possessive terms of his patient, his case, his client, 
his prisoner. So much more gainful it would be, 
all the way around, if it were our case, our patient, 
our client, our prisoner, our job; or better still 
the case, the patient, the client, the prisoner, the 
welfare of whom and society is so important that 
no aspect of help can safely be foregone. Nothing 
less than an unselfish total approach to meeting 
human needs can suffice in such dilemmas. 

Happily, there are well substantiated data 
which prove that more extensive use is being made 
now of the multidiscipline method for solving 
individual and social problems than has ever been 
made before. This cooperative aid is paying ample 
dividends where it is faithfully tried. Gradually, 
a feeling of pleasure and professional assurance 
comes from such fusion. Real advance is made 
when we are better acquainted and discover that 
other colleagues have good intent and are no less 
concerned and informed than ourselves. 

Why is it then that some workers fear profes- 
sional interaction as greatly as they do? One can 
study almost any case record of a delinquent or 
a criminal and discern not one but many places 
where the pulling-together process has been nota- 
bly absent. Had integration been at work, at the 
proper time and in skillful enough fashion, what 
happened to many violating persons could’ prob- 
ably have been a great deal more favorable, and 
could have been much more in line with what both 
the social offender and society had the right to 
expect. 

Real difficulties of attaining and maintaining 
joint service, however, cannot be overlooked nor 
passed over lightly. Laws, agency policies, staff 
adequacy and competency, common-ground know- 
ledge and directives, public opinion, and other 
factors of this nature are all related to functioning 
jointly ; and wherever teamplay is a basic require- 
ment. Sometimes these demands constitute hard 
hurdles to surmount; and impediments of this 
nature cannot be obliterated overnight. Neverthe- 
less there is proof that concrete progress in fusing 
social effort can be wrought if there is shown, on 
everyone’s part, sufficient intelligence, humility, 
hard work, and perspective so as to put integrated 
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expenditures of energy to the test even experi- 
mentally. 

An analogy with the prowess of a successful 
football team and its gradual upbuilding illus- 
trates this point. Social treatment evidences many 
common qualities with this sport. However, there 
is a consequential difference. Men on football 
squads start training early and learn indelibly the 
rules and values of team activity. In the treatment 
effort, most of us start late. We are already 
wrongly conditioned about a multiphasic venture; 
and this misdirection is a serious holdback. 
Nevertheless, eagerness to help, sad experience 
with lonely roles, and increased community pres- 
sures constantly prompt a reconciliation of goals 
and methods. In the future, social offenders may 
have less chance to criticize us on this particular 
score because of the progress being made toward 
greater integration. 


Fifth Challenge: Growing Personally 


It is unnecessary to enter into detail regarding 
the last challenge that was listed as coming pro- 
vocatively from social offenders. This one has to 
do with making ourselves abler persons and guides 
in this special field of social service. The signifi- 
cance of this matter has already cropped out many 
times in what has been said. Improvement in the 
care and guidance given this group is something 
we should all like, regardless of the profession 
or social organization we represent, or the degree 
of ability that is now attributed to anyone. 

Advance in professional skill is easier to a- 
chieve these days than formerly. More scientific 
literature, more facilities for advanced study, 
more provisions for staff development, more plans 
for meaningful sharing, more public appreciation, 
and other developmental opportunities are every- 
where available. Even of greater moment is the 
ongoing characteristic of each of us, as human 
beings, that demands an increased self expression. 
If allowed to, this universal quality will push us 
out and on to more eventful labor and higher 
thresholds of satisfaction. Again it should be re- 
peated as emphatically as possible that we are 
fortunate, beyond measure, to live where and how 
we do, and to enjoy the unequaled privileges that 
our particular kind of culture richly provides. 
Most people in the world today can only hope for 
better things; but we, in this country, are now 
in the midst of them. Realization of this should 
give us strength, make us truly grateful, and whet 
higher standards. 

In the immediate concern of treatment for 


social offenders three questions arise that relate 
in a personal way, immediately and ultimately, 
to the usefulness and status of every worker in 
this field: 

(1) Do I have the right attitudes regarding 
violating persons, regarding society’s obligations, 
and regarding my part in this vital concern, what- 
ever my job and whichever my training? 

(2) Do I have enough understanding of the 
sociological and psychological issues upon which I 
am called to act, and am I putting forth adequate 
effort to widen and deepen my knowledge in this 
and related fields? 

(3) Do I possess necessary skills and are these 
kept up to date so as to guide competently and suc- 
cessfully persons with unusual problems? 

The reply at this time must, to some extent, be 
negative; however, there is mounting psychologi- 
cal awareness of new needs and greater desire to 
step upwards. The influence of these is already 
making itself felt. 


Steps That Can Be Taken 


A great deal can be done to enhance the compe- 
tency and worth of workers in this special field of 
social service for children and adults. Generally, 
it is not a question of intently modifying an atti- 
tude, increasing understanding, amplifying a skill 
in segmentalized or isolated manner. Rather it is 
a holistic approach to change that brings the 
greatest award. Favorable results that are at- 
tained from the energy spent in behalf of violators 
depend upon workers functioning as total persons, 
not on the single excellencies acquired. The quali- 
tative attribute that only wholes impart deter- 
mines the efficacy of professional effort put forth. 
Wholeness. has an intrinsic value that makes it 
worth while to struggle for. On its attainment 
hinges the outcome of treatment programs socially 
undertaken. All workers do not need to plan alike 
to improve the professional job they are doing. 
Personality makeup varies and the variety of 
social demands requires differential attention. 
Nevertheless, generic steps toward improvement 
can be named; the following ones are recom- |. 
mended for acceptance by those who wish to serve 
successfully offending persons who officially de- 
pend upon them. 

The injunctions may seem, to some, too broad 
in nature to have real use; but it can be pointed 
out that each has significance singly, when it is 
carefully thought through and acted upon. How- 
ever, taken altogether they afford a practical 
mosaic, helping those who work with this group 
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of legal violators. The four points suggested per- 
tain to situations that any sensitive person faces, 
no matter what his locality and specific duty; but 
this fact does not lessen the direct meaning and 
usefulness that these proposals have to those 
working in probation and parole. Herein, as else- 
where, the forest has significance as well as trees. 
Macroscopic range should be more frequently 
taken into account in social thinking and plan- 
ning; emphasis on this total aspect is, therefore, 
the purpose of what follows: 


Stop More.—This step can be construed as an 
odd command; nevertheless, its impact is conse- 
quential to social offenders and those trying to 
help these persons. Workers in this field require 
plenty of time out in order to recoup energy and 
perspective. Social workers often grow breathless 
and jaded because of heavy demands upon them 
and failure to try offsetting measures. Periodic 
letting-up of customary activities encourages phy- 
sical relaxing, lessening emotional tension, modi- 
fying insight and outlook, and much more that is 
related to mental health and professional effi- 
ciency. Reading a scientific book or journal; at- 
tending a meeting or institute; going off to school 
for further training; visiting places where social 
experimentation is underway . . . these may seem 
like the proverbial busman’s holiday; but they 
pay unique returns, hard to equal in any other 
way. The person or the agency that sees to it that 
purposeful interruptions of this kind are encour- 
aged and well utilized is apt to profit beyond mea- 
sure. If such a plan is neglected, personal and 
social loss easily results. This should not happen 
in a country like ours. 

Understand More.—Ignorance is a_ personal 
and social threat to everyone. The thesis can be 
readily established that much poverty, disease, 
crime, inept government, and unsatisfactory hu- 
man relationship, and other human misery stem, 
directly and indirectly, from the limited know- 
ledge that we possess and employ. The Biblical 
truth—“Ye shall know the truth; and the truth 
shall make Ye free”—holds here, emphatically so, 
in both a positive and negative way. Blind spots 
frequently dim objectives we have and make us 
fumble extravagantly, when we try to deal with 
perplexing issues that challenge us. In this fum- 
bling, with its thwarting and disturbances, arise 
emotional strains and stresses that augment per- 
sonal and social problems. Were there more gen- 
erous use made of informative subject matter; 
were there more frequent exchange of ideas and 
aims; were there more conscientious effort to 


conceive of and deal with all the cases we handle 
on soundest possible basis; were there widespread 
disapproval of the scant understanding we have 
about many fundamental matters—then we, and 
society as well, could be in more secure position 
to attack upsetting conditions and achieve more 
creditable ends. When more is known, battling 
with persons grows less; we are then likely to con- 
tend successfully with our own shortcomings and 
gain appreciably by so doing. 

Share More.— For many reasons — distance, 
mandates, setting, specialization, timidity, inex- 
perience, rebuffs, and such—those working di- 
rectly with the social offenders feel a professional 
aloofness. Frequently, these undertake doing a 
job alone when only a cooperative plan can assure 
satisfactory accomplishments. Many workers take 
on themselves greater responsibility for the wel- 
fare cases than they should. Many factors enter 
into the diagnosis and treatment of an individual 
delinquent, and these angles are generally too 
numerous and intricate to be dealt with by a single 
worker. Not only is intraprofessional teamwork 
but carefully arranged interprofessional teamplay 
an essential. A specific instance of this isolation is 
given here as an illustration: namely, costly lack 
of professional supervision for workers who help 
social offenders. It is a rare court or institutional 
setting that furnishes adequately this expert ad- 
visory counsel; and it may be reliably stated that 
the absence of sharing in this particular way in- 
vites deficiencies in giving aid to offenders that 
are wasteful and nearsighted. This is detrimental 
to the individuals and groups involved. The whole 
matter of shared activities has many social ramifi- 
cations; it merits extra stress and should be given 
more attention than is now the case. 


Reflect More.—More reflecting on the part of 
all of us ought to come about naturally, were there 
more stopping, more knowing, and more sharing. 
While it is fortunate for us that habits function 
as economically and usefully as they do, it is neces- 
sary for ourselves and society that these be blocked 
on occasion by new impulses, a condition which 
necessitates deliberating and making choices. In 
this manner, new plans and goals are tried out in 
imagination. When decision is made to accept a 
new course, changed functioning gets experi- 
mentally underway; undertaking subsequently an 
evaluation of what has been accomplished rounds 
out the process. The connection that this process 
of reflecting, and the steps associated with it, has 
to the beliefs and practices that we have concern- 
ing social offenders and what is attempted socially 
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for their welfare, is well defined and significant. 
Outmoded theories and methods in this field, as 
well as others, continue and‘thrive frequently be- 
cause little meaningful thinking is done regarding 
unsatisfactory performance and feasible ways for 
modifying it. This lack influences unfavorably 
what is envisioned and begun, both individually 
and corporatively; it halts personal and group 
growth in not one but many pertinent directions. 
When one studies the progress made in technolo- 
gical matters because of accurate scientific think- 
ing, it can be wished that more effort of this 
nature would characterize the resolving of social 
problems. Some limitations and gaps in current 
provisions for rehabilitation of delinquents and 
criminals would surely disappear ; or be materially 
lessened if there were more serious reflection. 


Change More.—Plenty has been said regarding 
the possibility and desirability of experiencing 
this change. Instead of maintaining a status quo 
condition in agencies responsible for the rehabili- 
tation of these violating persons and in the per- 
sonal attitudes and attributes of correctional 
workers, dynamic viewpoints and practices should 
everywhere be encouraged. This does not deny the 
place and worth of social traditions and cultural 
heritage in this phase of community duty and 
planning; it emphasizes rather the feasibility and 
necessity of reconstructing what exists now in 
order that excellency may be shown instead of 
less acceptable performing. John Dewey, writing 
in Reconstruction in Philosophy, states this issue 
clearly. He says there that 

no individual or group will be judged on whether they 
come up to or fall short of some fixed result, but by the 
directions in which they are moving. The bad man is the 
man who no matter how good he has been is beginning to 
deteriorate, to grow less good. The good man is the man 
who no matter how morally unworthy he has been is to 
become better. Such a conception makes one severe in 
judging himself and humane in judging others. It ex- 
cludes that arrogance which always accompanies judg- 
ment based on degree of approximation to fixed ends. 

These proposals to improve are persuasive in- 
asmuch as each has well established meaning and 
ready applicability. Little doubt can be expressed 
about the need for making individual and social 
change in significant directions; that is, if those 
persons who violate law and order sre to have 
satisfactory assistance. Improvement in what is 
now provided is deemed imperative and feasible. 
In this whole matter, an unusual responsibility 


and opportunity opens up to us, as American 


citizens and workers with social offenders. This 
fact is an intriguing and guiding one from differ- 
ent viewpoints; that is, provided there is sensed 
accurately enough that which prevails socially in 
the social offender field and that which might in- 
fluence advantageously the future of these treat- 
ment programs, and national well being. 

No thing nor person stands still; for there must 
always be movement of some kind. What chal- 
lenges us, in the situation discussed here, is the 
probability of slipping back unless intelligent and 
diligent attempts are made to advance this service 
and ourselves toward new goals and fuller ac- 
complishment. As indicated, if workers are so 
minded, there are many constructive steps that 
can be taken to bring more satisfying ends. This 
development will affect inevitably what shall hap- 
pen countryover to social offenders, as individuals 
and groups. These distressed persons ask, often- 
times impatiently, why so much that could be 
utilized gainfully in their behalf, as well as ours, 
remains immobile. On the one hand, can the social 
offender look toward favorable modification of 
what are today hurtful conditions, influencing 
him and society? On the other hand, can we as 
workers develop ourselves further, and then do 
the jobs more effectively than we have? Recogniz- 
ing personal and national qualities that our demo- 
cratic culture engenders, answers to both these 
queries should be in a hearty affirmative. 


Summary 


A great deal of personal and social nature is at 
stake in this particular issue. Much rests on the 
responses that are made to all the challenges which 
social offenders bring forth. The unusual teaching 
role that each of these persons plays cannot be 
undervalued. There is more reality here than is 
evident on the surface; what the future holds re- 
mains undetermined. Shall the social offender’s 
plea he like that of a prophet crying in the wilder- 
ness; or shall it be heard and heeded so that there 
will be advantage all the way around? All of us 
have essential parts to play in determining the 
outcome. Because of this, social offenders who are 
basically nonconformists urge us, too, to be less 
conforming ourselves in matters that affect mate- 
rially and spiritually what shall be undertaken 
for their and our welfare. Will this challenge be 
accepted; and if it is, what changes can he ex- 
pected? 


The Criminality of Veterans 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


den Street.” This headline greeted news- 

paper readers one morning in the fall of 
1949. Such publicity, which has drawn attention at 
every opportunity to an offender’s previous war 
service, has caused many to believe that the effect 
of learning to hate and kill in the armed forces 
carries over into a former soldier’s civilian life— 
that veterans are more likely than nonveterans to 
commit serious crime. During the war such mis- 
givings led to the belief that the return of the GI’s 
would set off a genuine crime wave. 

Has there been any basis for such fears? What 
evidence have we that veterans are more crimi- 
nally inclined than nonveterans? Since former sol- 
diers are so heavily represented among males of 
the ages most likely to get into trouble with the 
law, mounting crime figures in recent years have 
provided some support for these ideas. In 1952, ac- 
cording to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
more than 2,000,000 “major crimes” were com- 
mitted in the United States—a third more than 
in 1940 and nearly 50 percent more than in 1943. 

Thus with lawlessness on the upswing, relatively 
as well as actually, are there grounds for believing 
that the presence of so many veterans of World 
War II in the country’s population is a contribut- 
ing factor? In seeking to answer this question one 
must recognize at the outset that there is no way 
to determine actually whether veterans are pres- 
ent in greater proportion among lawbreakers 
than among law-abiding citizens. But we can make 
a determination which is reasonably comparable 
to this. We can compare the proportion of veterans 
in the general population with that among individ- 
uals sent to prison. 


¢ OV wens Kills 12 in Mad Rampage on Cam- 


Prison Population Reflects No Increase in Crime 


However, before making this comparison it 
should be noted by way of background that 
changes in the country’s prison population during 
the past decade have by no means reflected the up- 
ward trend in criminality. In fact, at the end of 
1940 a total of 172,996 prisoners were confined in 
state and federal prisons, but at the end of 1952— 
12 years later—the number confined in such insti- 
tutions numbered only 167,374, or 3 percent fewer. 
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Yet from 1940 to 1952 the population of the coun- 
try had increased by some 24 million or about 18 
percent. Furthermore, though commitments to 
prison have risen gradually since the war, the 
number of prisoners sent to state and federal insti- 
tutions was still 5 percent fewer in 1952 than in 
1940. 


Veterans Among Prisoners 


Now as to veterans among prisoners. In order 
to learn whether ex-GI’s have been sent to federal 
prisons in disproportionate numbers it was neces- 
sary, of course, to divide both the prisoners and 
the general population into separate age groups. 
it would hardly be good reasoning to make com- 
parisons except between individuals of similar 
ages, nor would it be sound to include any type of 
prisoner not typical of the population in general. 
Therefore in our comparison we exclude our con- 
siderable group of foreign-born offenders. These 
were largely violators of immigration laws. 

When our figures for prisoners and for the gen- 
eral population were broken into 5-year age groups 
our findings with respect to the incidence of veter- 
ans were clear, and, it seems to me, highly convinc- 
ing. In each of six 5-year age groups 25 to 54 there 
was a notably smaller proportion of veterans 
among males committed to federal prisons than 
among males in the general population. 

On June 30, 1952, according to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 77 percent of United States males 
aged 25-29 were veterans of World War II; but 
among the male prisoners of these ages received 
at federal prisons during the year prior to that 
date only 62 percent were veterans. Similarly, for 
males aged 30-34, veterans constituted 82 percent 
of the population and only 54 of the prisoners re- 
ceived; for those aged 35-39, 50 percent and 32 
percent; for those 40-44, 29 percent and 19 per- 
cent; and so on. In other words, there was no ques- 
tion but that veterans were getting into federal 
prisons substantially less frequently in proportion 
to their numbers than were nonveterans. 

These figures by no means prove, of course, that 
participating in war makes people more law-abid- 
ing, but they do indicate pretty definitely that if 
one were selected for and served in the armed 
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forces during World War II, he was less likely 
after the war to be sent to prison for a federal 
crime than if, for one reason or another, he was 
not selected and did not serve, Obviously the dif- 
ference may stem entirely from characteristics 
that make for selection or nonselection for the 
armed forces. But it certainly is by no means im- 
possible that military service actually did help 
young men develop the kind of personal adjust- 
ment that keeps people out of prison. 

Now it must be reported that there was one age 
group which was not typical. That is, there was 
one age group in which the proportion of veterans 
among prisoners received was greater than in the 
general population. This was the age group 20 to 
24. Of prisoners of these ages, 28 percent of those 
received were veterans, as compared with only 13 
percent of males aged 20 to 24 in the general popu- 
lation. There seems, however, to be a special expla- 
nation for the high incidence of veterans among 
prisoners in this age group. A “veteran” according 
to the Veterans’ Administration’s definition, is a 
person who served in the United States armed 
forces for any period of time between September 
16, 1940 and July 25, 1947. Therefore, for nearly 
2 years after VJ day a young man could become 
a “veteran” merely by enlisting. And enlist they 
did, in the same way boys rushed to enlist in the 
Army right after the recent armistice in Korea. 
(Four-fifths of the entries into the armed forces 
during 1946 were by enlistment rather than by 
induction.) 

In connection with this youngest group of vet- 
erans, we have evidence not only in the very youth 
of the individuals who could claim war service yet 
who in 1952 could be aged only 20 to 24, but also 
from an examination of a number of sample cases, 
that a substantial proportion of these young indi- 
viduals had entered the Army after VJ day. And 
we have a theory to explain this situation which 
has found some support in talks we have had with 
Army people. This is that those who seek to don 
uniforms shortly after an end of hostilities are 
likely to include a substantially greater proportion 
of maladjusted individuals than those who enter 
the service before the shooting has ended. 


Veterans and Recidivism 


Our figures on recidivism also provide evidence 
that veterans of World War II tend to be less crim- 
inalistic than nonveterans. In each 5-year age 
group of prisoners aged 25 and over, we found 
that a smaller proportion of veterans than of non- 


veterans had been to prison before. In each group 
there were 8 to 10 percent fewer repeaters among 
veterans than among those who did not get into 
World War II. One possible explanation here is 
that because the veterans were in the Army dur- 
ing a considerable period they had less opportu- 
nity than nonveterans to have committed previous 
crimes. Whatever the reason, however, the fact is 
clear. 


Offenses of Veterans 


Now what about the presumption that veterans 
would be likely to commit more violent crimes than 
nonveterans? We picked a number of significant 
federal offense categories and checked the propor- 
tion of veterans among prisoners received in each. — 
The offense group which included the largest pro- 
portion of veterans was embezzlement and fraud. 
Fifty-six percent of the prisoners received for this 
offense category were veterans. Next came forgery 
with 50 percent; then auto theft with 45 percent; 
then larceny with 41 percent. Robbery and homi- 
cide, the violent crimes for which one might ex- 
pect a high proportion of veterans, were well down 
the list. Only 37 percent of those committed for 
robbery and 29 percent of those for homicide had 
had war experience. To be sure we received only 
28 homicide cases from the civil court in 1952—a 
pretty small sample. 

However, I believe we have reason for confi- 
dence in veteran offense figures—even in our low 
rate for homicide. While carrying out this study 
we obtained some figures on veterans received in 
Ohio’s prisons. Veterans there, we learned, were 
received in appreciably smaller proportion in1952 
for homicide, rape, aggravated assault, and burg- 
lary and, as in the federal system, in larger pro- 
portions for embezzlement and fraud, auto theft, 
forgery, and larceny. In Ohio, too, embezzlement 
and fraud was the offense category in which vet- 
erans were received in greatest proportion. 


Length of Sentence 


I have frequently heard it argued that the vet- 
eran who commits a crime gets a better break 
than the nonveteran. It is said that police, prose- 
cuting officials, and judges are more lenient with 
the veteran, are more inclined to let him off easily, 
than the nonveteran. Perhaps there is some 
truth in this. At least our figures show that on an 
average veterans receive shorter sentences than 
nonveterans. For instance, for the age group 25 
to 29, 31 percent of those who had had no military 
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service received sentences of more than 214 years, 
whereas only 26 percent of the veterans committed 
to federal institutions had such sentences. Com- 
parable situations existed for the other 5-year age 
groups. We should be cautious here about drawing 
conclusions not only because the differences are 
relatively small, but also because, as has already 
been shown, veterans seem to commit less serious 
crimes than nonveterans, and to be less likely to 
have served previous prison terms. 


Prison Adjustment of the Ex-GI 


Something else we tried to ascertain was wheth- 
er veterans, once they are sent to prison, get along 
better than nonveterans, that is, whether they 
are less likely to present disciplinary problems, to 
do their time cooperatively, etc., than those who 
had had no military service. Answers to these 
questions, of course, had to be based largely on 
impressions of those who deal with the man in 
prison. All of the 29 federal prison wardens and 
camp superintendents agreed that by and large the 
ex-GI made a better adjustment, profited more by 
the rehabilitation program, and generally found it 
easier to adjust than the man who had had no mili- 
tary experience. 

There were, of course, notable exceptions. Some 
of our most rebellious and uncooperative prisoners 
are former members of the armed forces, but gen- 
erally speaking, we would rather deal in our insti- 
tutions with men who have had military back- 
ground than with those who have never had to get 
along in close quarters with other men or had to 
follow a military order. 

Another basis for our feeling about war vet- 
erans comes from our experience with those com- 
mitted to us by military court-martial. These of- 
fenders, incidentally, have been excluded from all 
the foregoing figures on veterans in our prisons. 
However, their presence does confirm our impres- 
sion that prior military service tends to strength- 
en a prisoner’s ability to adjust. At present we 
have upwards of 1,800 military prisoners in our 
institutions, most of them with us for serious 
crimes such as murder, rape, robbery, and so on. 
Our wardens generally find that these military 
prisoners, like the veterans sent us by the civil 
courts, tend to be more receptive to authority than 


nonveterans, that they are likely to take greater 
interest in available training opportunities, to 
create fewer disciplinary problems, and to partici- 
pate more actively in our institutions’ constructive 
leisure-time activities. Again, there are exceptions, 
of whom we have a goodly representation at Alca- 
traz! 

The observations of our wardens as to the re- 
latively good adjustment of veterans seem to be 
supported by our parole statistics. In 1953 a total 
of 526 military prisoners were released from our 
institutions on parole. During the same year 99 
warrants for alleged parole violation were issued, 
or less than one-fifth the number of military pris- 
oners paroled. While the proportion was about the 
same as for nonmilitary offenders, we consider it 
remarkably small considering that the serious 
offenses and resulting long sentences of military 
offenders cause these individuals to be carried 
under supervision for substantially longer periods, 
on an average, than are nonmilitary parolees. 


Conclusion 


Now what does all this add up to? While crime 
may indeed be increasing, the upward trend, I feel 
sure, cannot be blamed on the veteran of World 
War II. Our figures indeed indicate that the war 
veteran represents—criminologically speaking—a 
better adjusted, more law-abiding individual than 
the man who for one reason or another remains 
out of uniform during his country’s time of need. 
Specifically they show that the veteran is less likely 
than the non-GI to be sent to a federal prison, that 
if he is sent, he is less likely to be a repeater, that 
he is less likely to be sent for a violent crime, and 
that his sentence is less likely to be a long one than 
if he were a non-GI. Also our experience indicates 
that the veteran who is sent to a federal prison 
tends to make a better adjustment there than does 
the man with no wartime military experience. 

Please understand that I am by no means—even 
by implication—seeking to sell war as a cure for 
crime. But I do have enough confidence in our 
figures and what they show to believe that further 
studies of state prisoners would yield comparable 
findings. I am fully convinced, in fact, that, gen- 
erally speaking, military service exerts no crimi- 
nalizing influence on those who participate in it. 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers; no one goes his way alone; all 
that we send into the lives of others comes back into our own. 


—Edwin Markham 
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The Adolescent: So Near and Yet So Far Away 


By E. L. V. SHELLEY 
Chief Psychologist, Boys Vocational School, Lansing, Michigan 


of us to understand are the adolescents. They 

are even harder to understand than our hus- 
bands and wives, because in most cases our spouses 
are somewhat close to our age, but in all cases ado- 
lescents are younger than we are. Younger, and 
yet strangely the same, and that is what causes the 
trouble. They look like adults (in spots), they act 
like adults, and yet every once in a while they have 
these surprising, unexpected, and even alarming 
lapses into immaturity. 

Working with adolescents poses a special prob- 
lem, particularly for those whose work is mostly 
with adults but who are forced by circumstances 
to have some professional contact with youngsters 
in this strange and difficult period. I would like 
to pass on to you, for what they are worth, some 
things which I have learned about adolescents dur- 
ing the time I have worked with them. You may 
find them practical and useful. 


Presto THE HARDEST human beings for any 


Adolescent Is Not a Miniature Adult 


First, an adolescent is not a miniature adult. He 
is not an adult on a small scale who passes into 
adulthood simply by growing, or by developing his 
present characteristics. In fact he is only partly 
an adult, he also is partly a child. The childish 
things will have to pass away and their place taken 
by more mature reactions. But the mature reac- 
tions and outlook will be considerably different 
from what they are now. The adolescent has his 
own peculiar and personal makeup. This is espe- 
cially true psychologically. 


He Needs To Relate to Adults ina 
Meaningful Way 


In the second place, the adolescent has a special 
need to relate in a meaningful and adequate way 
to adults. His relationship with the parent figure 
in his own life is normally weakening at this point. 
That is the reason why so many parents report 
fearfully and with great anxiety that this pre- 
viously docile and amenable boy or girl now shows 
disturbing signs of independence, obstinacy, and 
actually insists sometimes on having ideas of his 
own. They often are not only resistant to their 


parents but also actually hostile, since they are try- 
ing so desperately to establish their own indepen- 
dence. But, at the same time that this emotional 
relationship with the parent is weakening, the 
youngster is going through a period in his life 
when above all else he needs adequate identifica- 
tion with adults since he is trying to move into 
that next stage of his development. 

All of us, particularly those who represent au- 
thority to the adolescent, pose a problem of parent 
identification and we must realize that it colors 
our relationship with them. They often react to- 
ward us the way they would like to react toward 
their parents, but dare not. Sometimes they treat 
us a great deal better than they do their parents. 
But in any case they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously using us as a pattern for what they must 
be in the next phase of their development. 


He Needs To Understand Himself 


The third characteristic of the adolescent which 
is important for us to keep in mind is the tremen- 
dous need he has to understand himself. One of the 
most universal characteristics of adolescents is 
their confusion about themselves. They have so 
many feelings, so many impulses they do not un- 
derstand. They find themselves doing so many 
things they didn’t plan to do and find it so very 
difficult to do things which people take for granted 
and insist that they must do. Not so long ago I was 
chatting with one of our new admissions and asked 
him the traditional, conventional question, “How 
did you happen to get into trouble?” His response 
was, “Well, they wouldn’t let me do what I wanted 
to do.” I ask immediately, “What did you want to 
do?” to which his reply was, “That’s just the 
trouble—I didn’t know what I wanted to do.” 

The adolescent is having feelings which he never 
has had before. This is not only due to his growing 
sex development, but also to his growing social 
responsibilities. He is getting his first intimation 
about the seriousness of life. He is perhaps just 
adjusting to the awful thought of having to work 
40 hours or more every week in order to earn the 
money to buy the things which he wants to have. 
The tremendous importance of a vocational choice 
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is pressing upon him. Contemplation of taking his 
place in the world of work; the first intimations of 
the necessity of the responsibilities involved in 
choosing a life partner ; trying to work out an ade- 
quate philosophy of life; all these things are 
crowding in upon him and he does not understand 
himself nor his reactions to his world. 

T often hear adolescents indict adults for not 
trying to understand them. It is an awful feeling 
not to understand and to sense that other people 
do not understand you either. I sometimes think 
that one of the most damaging statements which 
we can make to adolescents is “I don’t understand 
why you do that.” If we just could put it more 
wisely and say, “I am trying to understand why 
you do this,” he would do much less damage. 


He Needs a Sense of Personal Security 


The fourth characteristic of these youngsters is 
their tremendous need for security. They are be- 
ing pushed out into the adult world in most cases 
faster than they are prepared to take it. Our world 
rushes us along too fast. Our children grow up too 
fast in many ways, although they do not have 
many of the same responsibilities at a given age 
that pioneer youngsters did. At the same time, 
there are many ways in which our culture pushes 
maturity far beyond the psychological resources 
ot the adolescent. He needs to know people that he 
can count on. He needs to feel that those around 
him are relatively consistent to balance his own 
inconsistency. He needs relationships which seem 
permanent and adequate. He needs friends, en- 
couragement, and guidance. He needs to feel that 
he belongs. Many of the things he does grow out 
of these needs. Perhaps if we understood these 
needs more adequately, we would be just a bit less 
baffled by the behavior of these adolescents. 


He Needs Help To Gain Confidence in Himself 


In the fifth place, the adolescent needs much help 
in gaining self-confidence and self-respect. He is 
not an adult, and yet he is expected in many situa- 
tions to act like an adult. He has an overwhelming 
number of experiences which are pressing upon 
him—his own weakness, his own lack of prepara- 
tion, his own inadequacy. He often poses as a semi- 
sophisticate, but often beneath the pose is a badly 
confused, frightened youngster. 

Those who work with him need to be aware that 
a good share of their responsibility is to store up 
his confidence in himself so that he can meet prob- 
lems and face them with a bit more assurance. 


Certainly it is necessary to point out mistakes and 
shortcomings but this must be done carefully so 
that the youngster is not completely discouraged 
and defeated in the process. If there is any one 
thing that characterizes the population of delin- 
quent bcys that I have seen pass through this in- 
stitution in 7 years, it is this feeling of personal 
defeat. They have been kicked in the teeth so often 
by life that they often just finally quit trying. No 
man can have self-respect until he has confidence 
in himself and confidence, as some advertiser has 
said, comes from experience. So often, regrettably, 
most of our conversation with adolescents is in 
terms of fault finding, scolding, and criticizing, so 
little of it is in terms of recognition and praise 
and giving them a sense of achievement. Nobody 
will keep on fighting hard very long if he sees no 
signs of any growth or progress at all. 


He Needs Moral Guidance 


In the sixth place there is a great need for moral 
guidance. Adolescents are in the questioning, 
doubting, wondering stage. Many things which 
they have previously accepted they now begin to 
challenge. They also now have enough experience 
to see behind the sham of adult behavior and be- 
come keenly aware how far below our preaching 
is our practice. They are beginning to see the in- 
sincerity, the dishonesty, and the chicanery of the 
adult world. Let it be said also to our shame that 
some adults take special delight in destroying what 
confidence and faith an adolescent has. They feel 
that it is their divine mission in life to raise ques- 
tions where questions did not exist before and 
where it probably would be wiser not to raise ques- 
tions. 


He Needs a Dynamic Religious Faith 


This is a confused moral world in which to grow 
up. How would you like to be adolescent in 1954 in 
the average American town trying to decide what 
are the rules by which men live adequately, hap- 
pily, and successfully? You hear lots of preaching, 
but then you look around and see what people are 
doing. The movies we permit to be shown, litera- 
ture that we permit on our newsstands and maga- 
zine counters, the shows which we permit on tele- 
vision and radio; all these things speak of our own 
confusion and do not add much to firm guidance 
about the basic issues of life for which these 
youngsters are looking and which they need so 
desperately. And there are basic rules. Moral laws 
are not all man made. Some of them come from the 
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bitter experience of the race. Many of them are 
rooted in the very nature of the world in which we 
live and the nature of ourselves. I do not believe 
that an adult can do an adequate job of guiding 
adolescents unless he has a personal dynamic re- 
ligious faith. It is religion that gives us an ade- 
quate frame of reference. Religion points out the 
basic issues of life and it is from a religious faith 
that we find the power to meet life triumphantly, 
successfully. As a clinical psychologist who has 
worked in this field for 18 years, I have seen men 
and women meeting most of the problems of life, 
and I have seen them using all kinds of tools. I 


have not been particularly impressed with the suc- 
cess of tools other than those of a religious faith. 

These seem to me to be the salient character- 
istics of young people going through adolescence 
and the things which those of us who work with 
them should keep in mind. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience to work with the raw material of a hu- 
man life, to be conscious that in some way we may 
be shaping, directing, and molding that life. It is 
challenging and also awe inspiring. It often fright- 
ens us. We can so easily make such terrible mis- 
takes. We also need to realize that we can so easily 
also do so much good. 


New York State’s Blueprint for 
Delinquency Prevention 


By ROBERT P. CAPES 
Executive Secretary, New York State Youth Commission, Albany 


N INCREASING number of newspaper head- 
A ites report that juvenile delinquency is on 

the increase again, and predict that this ad- 
verse trend will continue during the several years 
ahead. All hope that this prophesy will prove as 
false as that which foresaw increased lawlessness 
of youth during the immediate post World War II 
period. However, we cannot afford to be compla- 
cent about this storm warning with regard to the 
behavior of our young citizens. 

Our country is confronted with too many prob- 
lems to permit the development of another which 
would not only cause widespread unhappiness and 
waste of our human resources, but could seriously 
aggravate world unrest and insecurity. 

No one can say, with any degree of certainty, 
whether the favorable postwar juvenile delin- 
quency trend was because of or in spite of the 
nationwide concern about juvenile delinquency 
and the preventive efforts which resulted. How- 
ever, it would appear timely to review the philo- 
sophy, the organization patterns, and the pro- 
grams which were initiated in the postwar period. 


Philosophy of Prevention 


The New York State Youth Commission, a de- 
linquency prevention agency, was established in 
1945. Its approach in this uncharted field of youth 
protection and welfare was both direct and practi- 


cal. It was recognized at the outset that the age old 
prob!em of asocial youth behavior is not easy of so- 
lution as it involves a better meeting of youth 
needs—needs aggravated and intensified by a ra- 
pidly and violently changing world—one which, in 
4 decades, experienced two world wars, an un- 
healthy prosperity, an extended economic depres- 
sion, and an uncertain peace. The effect of the re- 
sultant social and economic dislocations upon the 
behavior of all, particularly our youth, cannot be 
denied, and the solution of these major problems 
cannot be found in one small state agency. How- 
ever, the needs of youth, which have a high rela- 
tionship to antisocial behavior, can be identified 
and more adequately met by such an agency. This 
might cushion the effect upon youth of a highly 
inconsistent world culture and keep youth trans- 
gressions within reasonable bounds. 

Delinquency prevention in its broadest sense in- 
cludes three major lines of defense. Principally in 
the front line are the home, the church, the school, 
the community, and recreation. These institutions 
and agencies are so much a part of the American 
way of life that we sometimes take them and their 
contributions to the welfare of our youth for 
granted. 

The extent to which our first line of defense 
meets the needs of our children determines the 
type and quantity of the supportive children’s ser- 
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- vices in the second defense line. This defense line 
against delinquency provides services for children 
who have broken through the barrier which keeps 
most of our children on the road to success and 
happiness. Among these second line defense ser- 
vices are family casework, psychiatry, psychology, 
youth guidance, and school attendance services. 

The third line of defense against delinquency in- 
cludes law-enforcement agencies, children’s courts, 
probation, training schools, reformatories, and 
parole. If delinquency prevention is to mean the 
prevention of the first delinquency only, these lat- 
ter services and facilities must be considered re- 
habilitative and reformative despite their impor- 
tant contributions to delinquency prevention. 

The first line defenses against delinquency are 
also in the front line of our fight against other 
social ills which cause needless suffering and un- 
happiness. Their contributions to better living, 
learning, spiritual development, and greater hap- 
piness have many by-products and delinquency 
prevention is an important one. 

So it is with some of our second line defenses. 
The psychiatrist, psychologist, attendance officer, 
case and guidance worker provide help for trou- 
bled individuals who have broken through our 
initial defenses with many and varied problems. 
Poor physical and mental health, economic insecu- 
rity, truancy, academic retardation, delinquency, 
and other problems frequently trace their origin 
to similar causation which requires the attention 
of one or a combination of our individualized 
second line services. Therefore, delinquency pre- 
vention planning must recognize the multipurpose 
functions of some of our individualized services 
and plan for the effective teamwork action of such 
services. 

There are problems common to all types of pre- 
ventive efforts which dictate similar methods of 
approach. Each endeavors either to safeguard 
property or prevent injury to persons although 
there are few indications when or where such tra- 
gedies will strike and who will cause them. It is 
difficult to direct preventive efforts exclusively at 
particular situations and individuals. These in- 
herent difficulties dictate the employment of dual 
methods of prevention—the “scattershot” ap- 
proach and the “pinpoint” approach. 

The “scattershot” approaches are those which 
provide services for groups or masses of indivi- 
duals so that potential hazards may be avoided or 
dissipated. They provide services for many people 
with the conviction that among those benefited will 


be a few who need such services most. Recreation 
and programs which promote a better understand- 
ing of children’s needs are examples of the “scat- 
tershot” approach in delinquency prevention. The 
more effective the “scattershot” approaches are, 
the fewer situations will arise which require the 
more personalized, sustained, and expensive “pin- 
point” approaches. 

The “pinpoint” approaches are directed at parti- 
cular situations and individuals evidencing symp- 
toms of future trouble. These should be available 
to supplement the “scattershot” approaches if and 
when needed. Psychiatric, psychological, family 
casework, and guidance services are examples of 
the “pinpoint” approach in delinquency preven- 
tion. 

The pinpointed services are most effective if 
they are used when behavior deviations are more 
symptomatic than serious. This means that facili- 
ties for the early detection of children vulnerable 
to delinquency are the keystone for the more effec- 
tive use of individualized services for children. 
The lives of too many of our delinquents include 
dramatic evidence of “too little and too late.” 

No other agency is in a better position to detect 
maladjustment symptomatic of future asocial be- 
havior than the schools. They have more intimate 
contact with children than any other agency. 
Schools are frequently concerned with many of the 
causes of maladjustment which precede trouble- 
some behavior as some of them seriously affect 
academic achievement. However, the early detec- 
tion of vulnerable children is only part of effective 
delinquency prevention and will be valueless if 
services are not provided which can solve the prob- 
lems of the identified children. 

Schools have individualized services for chil- 
dren which serve delinquency prevention ends. 
School health, guidance, attendance, and psychia- 
tric and psychological services are used to meet 
other school problems, but can and do make valu- 
able contributions to delinquency prevention. 
However, the schools cannot do the entire job be- 
cause delinquency prevention demands the concen- 
trated and effective use of all of the community’s 
resources. 

A delinquency prevention program should in- 
clude concern for the more effective use of existing 
“scattershot” and “pinpoint” services in better 
meeting the needs of our children, particularly 
those needs which have a high cause and effect re- 
lationship to delinquency. Of equal importance is 
provision for financial assistance to expand exist- 
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ing public and private services for children and 
create needed new services. 

Delinquency prevention is everybody’s business 
and any delinquency prevention agency has the 
important task of increasing the number of agen- 
cies and individuals who should make it their busi- 
ness. Everyone has a direct or indirect interest in 
the present and future welfare of our children 
and all have varying contributions to make. How- 
ever, if these contributions are to be of value in 
our fight against delinquency, they must be based 
upon an intelligent understanding of youth needs 
and problems. Efforts must be made to enlist the 
enlightened interest and support of all, and com- 
plicated and confusing theories must be translated 
into understandable practical application. 


Organization Pattern 


To implement this philosophy New York State 
employed the organization pattern so often and so 
successfully used by Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
a Commission composed of a chairman and the 
heads of seven state agencies directly concerned 
with youth welfare—the commissioners of the 
Departments of Correction, Education, Health, 
Labor, Mental Hygiene, Social Welfare, and the 
chairman of the Parole Board. The vertical organi- 
zation of state government providing for 19 state 
agencies has been supplemented in recent years by 
horizontally linking several departments in a uni- 
fied attack upon specific problems. The Mental 
Health Commission, Interdepartmental Health 
Council, and the Joint Hospital Survey and Plan- 
ning Commission are examples of this approach. 
Under the Youth Commission the knowledge, re- 
sources, and interest of seven state agencies were 
joined together in an integrated effort to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. This was truly a partnership 
in youth at the state level. 

The Youth Commission employs a staff of 38 
employees. This staff consists of 20 full-time pro- 
fessional employees and 1 part-time professional 
employee, and 15 full-time and 2 part-time clerical 
employees. 

The Commission staff consists of five major 
divisions—community organization, recreation, 
. public information, research, and accounting. 

Specialists from agencies represented on the 
Commission have made important and substantial 
contributions to the plan and program of the Com- 
mission. In addition, the Commission staff has 
been supplemented frequently as its needs indi- 
cated. Education specialists, psychologists, child 
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guidance and parent education experts, a special 
counsel, and an institutional consultant have been 
employed for varying periods of time. 

The Youth Commission accepts responsibility 
for guidance, leadership, and financial assistance 
to municipalities. The operation and administra- 
tion of state-aided delinquency prevention pro- 
grams is a local responsibility as it is recognized 
that a state-imposed program, lacking the all im- 
portant elements of grassroot interest and sup- 
port, would be doomed to failure. 


Youth Commission Program 


The Youth Commission has concentrated its ef- 
forts on stimulating the development of municipal 
programs which have resulted from a determina- 
tion of youth needs by the municipalities them- 
selves. Under the Youth Commission Act, provi- 
sion is made for state financial assistance to muni- 
cipalities for the operation of new and expanded 
youth services including recreation projects, youth 
bureaus, and youth service projects. Since its es- 
tablishment the Youth Commission has provided 
state aid in excess of $9,000,000 to over 870 New 
York State municipalities. State aid has been 
granted to 95 percent of the cities, 70 percent of 
the villages, 45 percent of the towns, and 28 per- 
cent of the counties. 

The Youth Commission has not set rigid stan- 
dards as prerequisites of state financial assistance 
which might have curtailed the interest of muni- 
cipalities or stifled local enthusiasm. It chose to 
follow home rule principles which would insure 
local-state teamwork and the resulting programs 
have justified the course it has taken. Personnel 
has been competent, organization structures sound, 
children’s services greatly expanded, and commu- 
nity acceptance and support excellent. 

Although in some geographical areas the needs 
of youth are met better than in others, this local- 
state partnership has virtually blanketed the state 
with a variety of youth services. These youth ser- 
vices include recreation of the “scattershot” type 
which reach many children at a low per capita cost 
and the “pinpoint” services of psychiatry, psycho- 
logy, guidance, and casework which are directed 
usually at individual children or situations. 


Recreation Projects 
Over 850 municipalities of the state have ex- 


pended an estimated $14,000,000 to expand leisure- 
time activities for youth and have received from 
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the Youth Commission state aid amounting to over 
$5,500,000. 

The Youth Commission has administered this 
unprecedented state aid program for recreation 
with the sincere belief that public recreation pro- 
grams play important roles in making communi- 
ties better places in which to live and to bring up 
healthy and happy children less likely to turn to 
delinquency and crime. It recognizes that play is 

still the business of children and that social and 
’ economical changes have made it “big business.” 
It has confidence that recreation activities sub- 
stantially aid in meeting the needs of youth for 
security, constructive new experiences, the feeling 
of belonging, and the recognition of achievement 
which if denied provide fertile soil for juvenile 
delinquency. All of which confirms the common 
sense judgment that attracting boys and girls 
away from aimless free-time idleness into a var- 
iety of constructive leisure-time activities will help 
keep well-adjusted children developing the right 
way and may salvage some children who are 
headed for trouble. 

Municipalities apparently have shared these 
convictions and state financial assistance has pro- 
vided the spark which resulted in the greatest ex- 
pansion of youth recreation in the history of the 
state and perhaps the nation. 

Hundreds of different types of recreation acti- 
vities have been carried on under Youth Commis- 
sion projects during all seasons of the year, both 
indoors and outdoors. These encompass every con- 
ceivable type of recreational skill and interest. 
They are established on a broad basis of diversi- 
fied programming which is directed at meeting the 
recreational needs of children of all ages and both 
sexes. Diversification of activities is indicated by 
the inclusion of such activities as games, sports, 
social activities, music, dramatics, arts and crafts, 
nature, aquatics, outings, camping, special events, 
and community service activities. 

Approximately 73 percent of the active projects 
report recreation activities throughout the year 
and 27 percent provide seasonal programs only. 

Over 2,300 recreation facilities are being used in 
the Youth Commission recreation program—ap- 
proximately 900 municipal facilities, 1,000 school 
facilities, 350 private, and 60 state facilities. The 
increased use of school facilities for after-school 
recreation has made a substantial contribution to 
the Commission’s recreation program. 

The recreation program has had far greater ac- 
ceptance than other state-aided Commission ser- 


vices for many understandable reasons. Commu- 
nity recreation efforts have been both inspiring 
and contagious, and in many communities have 
taken on the proportion and fervor of a crusade. 
Recreation projects have been their own best sales- 
men both in the communities where they are lo- 
cated and in surrounding areas. Communities with 
high delinquency rates regard them as necessities 
and others consider them as insurance. 

It is estimated that the municipalities which 
have received state aid represent approximately 
90 percent of the state’s population. In the main, 
all but the more sparsely populated areas have 


received state assistance from the Youth Com- 
mission. 


Youth Bureaus 


Youth bureaus are agencies created by counties 
and cities and are responsible to the chief execu- 
tive thereof for the purpose of coordinating and 
supplementing the activities of public, private, and 
religious agencies devoted to the welfare and pro- 
tection of youth. Under the Youth Commission 
Act, approved youth bureaus are entitled to state 
financial assistance and 10 bureaus have received 
such state aid. 

Youth bureaus have four objectives similar to 
those of the New York State Youth Commission: 
(1) The expansion of needed youth services; (2) 
The inquiry into youth needs and problems; (3) 
The promotion of a better understanding of youth 
needs and services; and (4) The unification of 
efforts on behalf of youth in the municipalities in 
which they operate. 

To achieve these objectives, youth bureaus are 
with varying degrees of success: 

(1) Employing methods for the early location 
and treatment of maladjusted children; 

(2) Expanding public and private youth ser- 
vices of the “scattershot” and “pinpoint” variety ; 

(3) Using all media of community education— 
the press, radio, television, motion pictures, meet- 
ings, and publications to inform the citizens of 
their municipalities concerning the needs and 
problems of their youth; 

(4) Undertaking research to identify high de- 
linquency areas, to ascertain types of youth ser- 
vices which are most needed in such areas and 
attempting to evaluate the success of youth ser- 
vices established under youth bureau programs 
and other types of inquiry and study; and are 

(5) Encouraging the coordination and integra- 
tion of public and private youth services and ef- 
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forts of interested groups by developing plans 
under which all can appropriately participate in a 
unified attack upon juvenile delinquency. 

The New York City Youth Board is an outstand- 
ing and unique example of a planned and inte- 
grated delinquency prevention program operat- 
ing in the 11 areas of greatest delinquency in the 
largest city m the world. The annual budget for 
the Youth Board, including recreation and youth 
service projects, is in excess of $2,000,000, one- 
half of which is provided in state aid through the 
Youth Commission. The New York City Youth 
Board program was set forth in detail in an article 
appearing in the December 1953 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


Youth Service Projects 


The Youth Commission Act makes provision for 
financial assistance to cities, counties, towns, and 
villages for establishing youth service projects 
approved by the Commission. A youth service pro- 
ject is any plan or organized activity which has 
for its purpose the detection, prevention, or treat- 
ment of delinquency of youth. Under this broad 
definition New York City and several upstate 
counties are operating youth service projects. 

Most of the state-aided youth service projects 
operating in upstate New York consist of child 
guidance clinics. The principal efforts of these 
clinics are directed at the diagnosis and treatment 
of children with behavior problems referred to 
them by schools, private and public social agencies, 
children’s courts, physicians, and parents. This in- 
dividualized approach to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention is considered most effective. However, the 
high per capita cost of such services and the scar- 
city of psychiatrists, particularly those oriented 
and trained in child psychiatry, have made it im- 
possible for many municipalities desiring such 
service to obtain it. 

The Youth Commission has based its program 
upon the existing knowledge of delinquency causa- 
tion while attempting to refine and supplement 
. this information with original research. It refused 
to use the incompleteness of our knowledge of be- 
havior motivation as an excuse for not translating 
what is known into practical and effective delin- 
quency prevention programs. The Commission’s 
program is predicated upon certain assumptions 
for which there is at least partial scientific sub- 
stantiation and with which there is almost univer- 
sal agreement. 


Among the Commission’s research activities 


was included an inventory and analysis of per- 
tinent delinquency causation studies, a study of the 
trends of official juvenile delinquency cases in New 
York State, a study of 5,000 children directed at 
the early detention and treatment of maladjusted 
youngsters, and a study of the laws and services 
provided for the young offenders in the 16-21 year 
age group in New York State. 

The solution of youth problems rests upon 
youth’s understanding of itself and adult under- 
standing of their needs. The knowledge of youth 
needs and a desire to satisfy them must be kept in 
the minds and hearts of a nation if it is to survive. 
An understanding by youth of its rights and re- 
sponsibilities is an important part of youth’s pre- 
paration for its future citizenship obligations. We 
have been educating ourselves in these matters 
since the beginning of time. There may be dis- 
agreement as to the degree of success, but there is 
unanimity in the opinion that there is room for 
improvement. Out of these convictions the Com- 
mission has exerted maximum effort in the use of 
educational media to assist all in making their full- 
est contributions to the happy, law-abiding, and 
successful living of youth. 

The promotion of a better understanding of 
youth needs and problems is an educational and 
“scattershot” approach to delinquency prevention. 
The Commission has used extensively group and 
mass educational media to reach both youth and 
adult audiences with programs based upon valid 
principles of youth welfare. It has endeavored to 
use the most popular media in an interesting and 
readily understandable manner so as to reach and 
influence all who can contribute to the welfare of 
youth. 

The Youth Commission program has been a 
statewide partnership in youth. If every phase of 
its program had not been a partnership effort, so 
much could not have been accomplished by so few 
at a state level. 


Inservice Training 


The Youth Commission has participated in ex- 
tensive inservice training efforts in the recreation, 
correction, and prevention fields. 

The Commission has joined with the New York 
State Public Recreation Society and local recrea- 
tion departments to provide representatives from 
over 200 communities with leadership inservice 
training. In addition to this training, a number of 
special training programs have been conducted by 
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the Youth Commission in cooperation with local 
and national recreation agencies. 

The Department of Correction, Mental Hygiene, 
Social Welfare, the Division of Parole, St. Law- 
rence University, and the Youth Commission have 
planned jointly and held four annual inservice 
training institutes attended by over 900 workers 
in correctional, delinquency prevention and re- 
lated fields. This training program, known as the 

Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute, was the 
first, continuous, statewide inservice training ef- 
fort to bring together probation and parole officers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, clergymen, and edu- 
cators in prevention and correction work and the 
custodial and other personnel in training schools, 
reformatory, and penal institutions. 

A special police institute, the first of its kind to 
be held in the state, was recently conducted in con- 
junction with the Frederick A. Moran Memorial 
Institute on Delinquency and Crime, at St. Law- 
rence University. This institute was attended by 
85 law-enforcement officers, including police and 
sheriffs who received special training in juvenile 
delinquency control and prevention. The best prin- 
ciples, practices, and procedures for police to fol- 
low in curbing juvenile delinquency were outlined 
and discussed and emphasis was placed upon 
methods of handling juvenile cases which would 
make police contacts with children and youth 
beneficial. 


A Better Understanding of Children’s 
Problems and Needs 


A review of the Commission’s program clearly 
indicates that its major accomplishment has been 
the integration of the plans, programs, facilities, 
interest, support, and finances of municipalities, 
public, private, state, and local agencies. Many 
have worked together on behalf of youth and con- 
tributed to this ever expanding statewide partner- 
ship in action. 


The Youth Commission, not attached to any one 
state agency but composed of representation from 
seven, provided an organization pattern which en- 
couraged and facilitated the experimentation, the 
flexibility of action, and the unification of services 
so necessary to a successful delinquency preven- 
tion program. 

At a local level municipalities (cities, counties, 
viliages, and towns), parent-teacher organizations, 
schools, veteran, service, labor, fraternal, and re- 
ligious agencies and youth have contributed their 
time, facilities, services, and financial aid to ex- 
pand and improve children’s delinquency preven- 
tion services. These same agencies and individuals, 
together with theaters, the press, radio, and tele- 
vision have used or promoted the use of Youth 
Commission material to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of children’s needs and problems. 


Letter to the Editor 


Mass Media and Vandalism 


To THE EDITOR: 


In spite of the deadlines which you fixed for an article 
on vandalism, I was unable to prepare the necessary state- 
ment because of illness... . 

At the time I received your first letter in October 1953, 
we knew very little about vandalism as performed by juve- 
niles in this area. Just about that time a series of articles 
was published by a local newspaper describing -acts of 
vandalism as they were committed in eastern, northern, 
and far western states. These articles were rather luridly 
written and published, no doubt, for their sensational sales 
value. They resulted, in my opinion, in a wave of vandalism 
such as this community has never known before. I believe 
that a relatively high proportion of the malicious mischief 
that has occurred in our community during the past 6 
months can be attributed to these articles. 


We all recognize the stimulation potential that radio, 
television, and the newspapers have on the youthful mind, 
and I hope that in the future our court will have an op- 
portunity to pass on any material which might affect our 
juveniles. During the past month I heard a case involving 
three boys from well-positioned homes in the community 
who had committed acts of vandalism in a local private 
military school, causing damage approximating two thou- 
sand dollars. The specific acts were almost identical with 
those set forth in a television program -presented just the 
week before. I realize that it is not possible for the juve- 
nile court to censor these media, but in any consideration 
of the cause of vandalism, radio, television, and the news- 
papers should not be overlooked. 

February 17, 1954 


LEO B. BLESSING 
Judge, Juvenile Court 
New Orleans, La. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


APPELLATE DECISION 


The last issue carried a discussion of the case of Billy 
Ray Kelley who appealed the trial court’s denial of his 
motion to suspend execution of an unserved consecutive 
sentence. The ground of denial was that Rule 35, restrict- 
ing reduction of sentence to the 60-day period after im- 
position, deprived the court of jurisdiction to enter any 
order affecting sentence thereafter. The Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit adopted the opposite view. In a brief 
per curiam opinion entered January 27, 1954, without 
comment upon the arguments of either party to the action, 
that Court reversed the order of denial and remanded with 
instructions to entertain the application for probation. 
After reference to the Reviser’s notes to 18 U. S. C. 3651, 
as purposing no departure from existing construction of 
the Probation Act respecting the time of its application 
(the same conclusion reached in Kirk v. United States, 185 
F. (2) 185), the Court observed: 


“We are of the opinion it was not the intent of the Re- 
viser to change the meaning or effect of Section 1 (Pro- 
bation Act) as originally enacted, and that the time 
within which probation may be granted is governed by 
the Probation Act and not by Rule 35,” citing Kirk v. 
United States supra. 


This is the first judicial pronouncement by a higher 
court that Rule 35 is without impact upon the Probation 
Act. From this it seems to follow that the grant of proba- 
tion, where service of a sentence has not started, is not 
equivalent to a reduction of such sentence. 


YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT: AN OBSERVATION 


Since the announcement of the availability of facilities 
for treatment of committed youth offenders in January 
past, there have been a number of instances of youths pro- 
cessed as juvenile delinquents and then sentenced under the 
Youth Corrections Act’s provisions. The respective sentenc- 
ing courts quickly responded to the suggestion that such 
procedure could not be sustained in law because the condi- 
tion precedent to use of the alternative sentencing provi- 
sions of the Youth Corrections Act is conviction through 
regular criminal procedure, in contrast with the informal 
procedure prescribed by the Juvenile Delinquency Act. In 
this column in the March issue appears quotations from 
Department of Justice Memorandum No. 62 dated January 
14, 1954. The language there used should leave no doubt 
that a juvenile adjudged a delinquent is subject to com- 
mitment as authorized by the Juvenile Delinquency Act 
alone, but that a court may add to such order of commit- 
ment its recommendation that the delinquent be given the 
benefit of the correctional treatment available under the 
Youth Corrections Act program. 
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TIME FOR EXECUTION OF PAROLE BOARD WARRANT 


Whether a conditional release violator warrant had been 
seasonably executed was the question presented in a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, which a federal dictrict 
court recently dismissed on a motion for judgment based 
on the pleadings and exhibits filed. The dismissal was with- 
out opinion. The facts upon which the petition was rested 
are novel in that the petitioner was available for service 
of the warrant on several occasions prior to the date of 
its execution. 

The warrant was issued in August 1949, but through the 
fault of no one in particular was not executed until Feb- 
ruary 1954, when the subject was eligible for conditional 
release under his latest sentence. Under Board of Parole 
rules such a warrant is not served while a defendant is in 
custody or on bond under a new violation of law. However, 
this defendant was neither in custody nor on bond during 
one period of 4 months in 1951 and for another period of 
more than 5 months during 1952. During those intervals of 
the defendant’s complete freedom there existed no barrier 
to the-execution of the warrent. It should be noted that the 
warrant was issued, i.e., signed and forwarded to the pro- 
per official, within the maximum period of the sentence to 
which it related. This fact has been deemed controlling by 
the courts in all instances where the timeliness of execu- 
tion of the warrant has been challenged. 

While there is an intimation in several district court 
decisions that a violator warrant ought to be served with- 
in a reasonable time after its issuance (see 53 Fed. Supp. 
456 and 65 Fed. Supp. 319), nevertheless no court has ever 
placed a time limitation upon execution of a warrant or 
held that unreasonable delay had occurred. In United States 
v. Thompson, 47 Fed. Supp. 150, it was said that the va- 
lidity of the warrant depends upon whether parole has been 
violated and that “the execution of the warrant is not the 
prevailing or decisive factor.” In Hall v. McGowan, 174 F. 
(2) 902, it was held to be of no consequence that the war- 
rant could have been executed sooner than it was. And the 
court concluded: 


“If warrants for the retaking of parole violators are to 
lose their efficacy by lapse of time. we think it is for 
Congress, and not the courts, to fix the period after 
which such warrants are to become worthless.” 


The factual difference between the earlier decisions and 
the recent one first referred to above lies in the intervals 
of the defendant’s freedom between sentences which char- 
acterize the latter. The latest case, therefore, sustains the 
rule first enunciated by the Supreme Court in Anderson v. 
Corall, 263 U. S. 193, that violation of parole suspends the 
running of the sentence and that the authority of the 
Board of Parole continues until service of the sentence has 
been completed. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F.. LANDIs 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RicHARD F. DuYLE 


‘The Law, Psychology, and the Criminal (ID,” by E. R. 
Guest (September-October 1953). In this concluding portion 
of an address before the Reading Romilly Association this 
magistrate continues to assert his lack of faith in psy- 
chology as a means of assisting criminal courts in their 
disposition of offenders. He maintains that in most adult 
courts, and particularly in the magistrates’ courts, the 
general run of offenses does not carry sufficient penalties of 
ymprisonment to permit effective psychological treatment. 
Even if this were not the case he would still question the 
‘success of such institutional efforts, pointing out that grave 
doubt exists in the minds of many psychologists as to the 
efficacy of treatment which is not voluntary but largely 
through coercion. He does concede, however, that psycho- 
logical reports might prove of some benefit to juvenile 
courts as they possess the power to remove a boy or girl 
from faulty environment to a more suitable surrounding 
for extensive periods when this action is reported to be the 
solut:on. 

The speaker was especially critical of the tendency of 
psychologists to excuse certain conduct prohibited by law 
such as indecent exposure and indecent assaults as being 
unimportant and inquires, “What kind of monkey hills 
would cities- become if it were believed that this behavior 
did not matter?” 

In summation he cites as the contemporary psychologi- 
cal view that delinquency is due to personality disorders 
largely caused by parental inadequacies and some especial 
stress, and asserts that if this is true then crime can only 
be prevented through “reshaping home and social life and 
education.” In his opinion the battle is half lost by the 
time an offender reaches adult court and he feels that 
crime can be better combatted by increasing the police 
force than by relying on assistance from the field of psy- 
chology. 

“How Canada Is Handicapped—Restrictions on the Use 
of Probation,” by J. P. Eddy (January-February 1954). 

This rather brief article was written by one of the best 
known English magistrates following his attendance at 
the Congress of Correction sponsored by the American 
Prison Association at Toronto, Ontario, in October 1953. 
He reports that while probation was introduced in Canada 
65 years ago, progress has been very slow and in the 
author’s opinion it is in a backward state but still an en- 
couraging one because of the present concern within that 
country as to the need for improving it. 

In contrasting the use of probation he cites that Canada 
has approximately 14 million population and in 1951 only 
3.637 probation orders were issued. while in England and 
Wales with a population of 43 million there were in the 
same year 33,941 probation orders. Again, in Canada, 
99,113 were imprisoned while in the mother country only 
29 620 were committed to an institution. 

The author attributes this unfavorable situation to the 
existence of legislation which permits only limited use of 
probation by the courts. Perhaps the greatest handicaps 
are the provisions of the law which limit its grant to a 
person convicted of an offense carrying less than 2 years 
imprisonment, and then only if no previous conviction 
stands against him. The court, however, does possess au- 
thority to place on probation offenders convicted of offenses 
punishable by more than 2 years’ imprisonment if the 


Crcwn’s attorney consents. This latter restraint is held to 
be extremely irksome to many and the author quotes from 
a. article entitled “Sentences” contained in the Canadian 
Bar Review for 1949 (page 1,005) wherein the Chief Jus- 
tice of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, the Honor- 
abie J. C. McRuer, makes a strong plea for its elimination 
and reci‘es that “It is a fundamental principle of the ad- 
m.nistration of justice in countries of British origin that 
criminal law should be administered by a free and inde- 
pendent judiciary.” 

Finally, the author contends that the probation service 
needs strengthening through the employment of more of- 
ficers as the adult courts throughout this large country 
only total 66 men at this time with 50 being in the Province 
of Ontario, 12 in British Columbia, 3 in Saskatchewan, 
and 1 (part-time) in Newfoundland. In an effort to secure 
qualified persons Mr. D. Coughlan, the director of proba- 
tion services in Ontario, has recently hired three British 
officers and reportedly is considering others who have ex- 
pressed a desire to move there. é 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Vocational Rehabilitation in a Psychiatric Hospital: An 
Initial Report,” by George J. Martin, M.D., Maurice J. Reis- 
man, Arthur P. Noyes, M.D. (January 1954). While correc- 
tional agencies have been making increasing use of the 
various services offered by the federal-state vocational re- 
habilitation programs in the placement and supervision of 
physically handicapped persons, there has been limited 
recognition that services are also available to the psychiat- 
ric patient not in need of hospitalization. The preliminary 
work reported here was carried on at Norristown State 
Hospital, Pennsylvania, in cooperation with the Pennysl- 
vania Bureau of Rehabilitation, but is suggestive of serv- 
ices actually or potentially accessible in other states. Many 
of us have found state rehabilitation offices extraordinarily 
cooperative in planning with us in behalf of probationers 
and releasees, and there seems no reason to doubt their 
equal zeal in psychiatric problems. . 

At the policy-making level, the psychiatric patient i 
considered handicapped: “(1) if employment has been 
terminated as a result of his mental condition; (2) if pro- 
longed convalescence or unemployment has resulted in de- 
terioration of skill or performance in his occupation, there- 
bv necessitating some modification of the occupation; (3) 
if he requires special consideration to avoid employment 
that is likely to aggravate his mental condition, create a 
hazard to his future health and safety, or jeopardize the 
health and safety of others; (4) if his disability interferes 
with his preparation for an occupation commensurate with 
his capacities or with his attainment of the experience 
necessary for entering into such occupation; and (5) if 
because of the disability there is employer’s refusal or re- 
luctance to employ the individual, or refusal or reluctance 
of the other employees to work with him.” 

Services utilized in the Pennsylvania program for psy- 
chiatrically disabled included “vocational psychological 
testing; physical and surgical remedial measures; job 
counseling; job exploratory study; on-the-job training; 
prevocational training; vocational training; auxiliary 
training services; board, room, transportation, and so on; 
job placement; employment maintenance; and job-place- 
ment followup.” 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 53 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CuNRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Use of Corrective Training in the Treatment of the 
Persistent Offender in England,” by John C. Spencer (May- 
sune 1953). The author, a magistrate in the London juve- 
mile courts and lecturer in the department of social science 
at the London School of Economics examines in adequate 
fashion the development of correction training in England 
sinee it came into force in April 1949. 

Dr. Spencer points out that as a result of surveys by the 
Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders in 1932, 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 was subsequently passed 
which included two new sentences under the names of 
“corrective training” and “preventive detention.” The 
article is devoted to a discussion of the corrective training 
feature of the Act. 

The Act does not attempt to define habitual criminality 
but definitely states the eligibility requirements for cor- 
rective training. An offender must be at least 21 years of 
age, must have two previous convictions since the age of 
17, for certain serious offenses, and must stand convicted 
on indictment of an offense punishable by 2 or more years’ 
imprisonment. The length of sentence which the court may 
award is not less than 2 or more than 4 years. After two- 
thirds of the sentence has been served the offender is elig- 
ible for release on conditional license and is subject to the 
supervision of probation officers organized by the Central 
After-Care Association. 

The two main issues involved are, first, methods of train- 
ing and second, eligibility. It had been suggested by the 
Persistent Offenders Committee that positive progressive 
training systems be provided under corrective training, 
particularly for those whose ages range from 21 to 30 
years. In a meeting arranged between the British prison 
commissioners and the judges it was pointed out that the 
purpose of the Act was not to provide some new form of 
training but to give the courts power to pass sentences 
long enough to enable the methods of training already de- 
veloped in penal institutions, to be effectively applied. It 
was, therefore, suggested that it was desirable that a sen- 
tence of corrective training should never be less than 3 
years, unless there were exceptional circumstances. 

The main difficulty facing Prison commissioners was the 
fact that there was no way to foresee how many persons 
would be afforded treatment under the Corrective Training 
Act. In March 1951 there were 2,186 men and 82 women 
in prison serving sentences under the Act. This led to 
overcrowded conditions and. due to the great varietv of 
types of offender there could be no homogenous method 
of training. The work of classification is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance. A corrective training allocation cen- 
tre was opened in Reading Prison in 1949 and all men 
sentenced to corrective training were transferred to that 
allocation centre from their local prisons, where a decision 
was made as to what prison would be best suited for them. 
The modern classification centre is based on the Borstal 
Approved system and includes techniques of important 
psychological and psychiatric observation tests and the de- 
velopment of the delinquent’s social history, culminating in 
the meeting of the allocation board, and finally the forma- 
tion of a case history. From this material it is hoped that 
research will throw light on the characteristics of a serious 
groun of criminals. 

The author voints out that although the offenders have 
cooperated well enough in the classification procedures, 
many of them are cynical about the ultimate result. Three 
years svent in a prison like Wormwood Scrubs or other 
regional prisons is 3 years. whether the sentence is served 
in a corrective trainee prison or in one of the ordinary 
prison wings. 

The first corrective training prison to be opened was at 
Chelmsford in September 1949 with accomodations for 261 
men. The features of training at Chelmsford include the 
following: First, study of the men’s welfare problems and 
their follow-up with the aid of social workers in contact 


with their families. Second, the development of technical 
training. Third, organization of an efficient educational 
system. Fourth, the development of a closer liaison system 
with the probation officers who are responsible for statu- 
tory aftercare supervision. Fifth, the introduction of a pre- 
release unit privilege given to 24 selected men who are al- 
lowed to live in association during their last 3 months in 
prison. They collect their own food and eat together in a 
hut and are employed in council work outside the prison. 

After 2 years of exrerimental methods with corrective 
training the chief criticism of the Prison Governors is the 
question of eligibility under the plan. One Governor com- 
mented that it was an exception to find anyone who really 
wanted to be trained for a postrelease job. It was also 
noted that a high proportion were in the unemployable or 
near unemployable class and that 60 percent were unfitted 
for vocational training through lack of ability, interest, 
or mental capacity. 

On a whole it would appear that the main problem for 
the courts and prison authorities is to be able to select the 
offenders who will qualify for corrective training. It is 
pointed out in the article that the late Sir Alexander Pat- 
erson, one of the Prison commissioners, had expressed that 
the courts should have, before sentencing, all the detailed 
scientific and sociological data which is subsequently col- 
lected during the allocation period, particularly in the case 
of the juvenile delinquent. In other words, corrective train- 
ing in the full sense of the word to be effective, as Parlia- 
ment desired it to be, can only apply to a carefully selected 
group. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“A Symposium on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment” (January 1954). The report of the 
Roval Commission on Capital Punishment was released in 
1953 following 5 years of research and collating of infor- 
mation not only from the British Isles but also from the 
Continent and the United States pertaining to the theory 
and use of the death penalty. In the long tradition of Royal 
Commission Reports this one doubtless will have a pro- 
found effect on future trends in the evaluation and use of 
capital punishment. This symposium analyzes the report 
from the legal standpoint, the psychiatric standpoint, and 
the sociocriminological and penological standpoint. As the 
editor comments, “this Report concerns a prime vroblem of 
social ethics which will mold judicial policy for years to 
come: for the Report is not concerned solely with the dis- 
posal of murderers, but bears on the problem of criminal 
responsibility and treatment of all varieties of criminal 
offenders.” 

I. Legal Aspects, by Gerald Gardiner (London). Mr. 
Gardiner points out that the purpose of the Royal Com- 
mission authorized by Parliament was “to consider and 
report whether liability under the Criminal Law of Great 
Britain to suffer capital punishment for murder should ‘be 
limited or modified . . . and to inquire into and take ac- 
count of the position of those countries whose exnerience 
and practice may throw light on these subjects.” Unfortu- 
nately, as Mr. Gardiner and the others participating in 
this symposium note, the prime question of whether the 
death penalty should be abolished or not was outside the 
Commission’s official frame of reference. However, it is 
verv evident that the major impact of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report upon the three symposium analysis is, ironi- 
cally enough, the near incontrovertible evidence for aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. 

Mr. Gardiner considers the Report a careful and com- 
petent piece of work and itemizes the various legal recom- 
mendations, most of which concern matters of practice and 
procedure, such as the desirability of a mental examination 
for all persons charged with murder; the need that judges 
be given the power to raise the issue of sanity; and the 
need for the law in England to be amended to abolish the 
verdict of “guilty but insane” and substitute acquittal. 
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Specific recommendations are made for the narrowing of 
the definition of murder and limiting hanging to those 
guilty of murder in the first degree. The Report recom- 
mends that mental deficiency be put on the same footing 
as insanity and urges the abrogation of the M’Naghten 
Rule. The use of reprieves was reviewed and a rather abor- 
tive attempt is made by the Report to establish obiective 
standards for the use of reprieves. Considerable space is 
devoted in the Report to the possibility of amending the 
law—which now makes mandatory the sentence of death 
for murder—giving the judge discretion. However, the 
Report finally concludes that this would be less feasible 
than the current reliance upon the Home Secretary’s power 
to correct inappropriate death sentences by his reprieve 
powers. So, reports Mr. Gardiner, after all its deliberation 
the Commission finally concluded that the real issue is 
whether capital punishment should be retained or abol- 
ished. In his own eloquent words he comments: “The Re- 
port is in this respect like ‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of 
Denmark, yet it is difficult to read the 497 pages of the 
Report, which includes an examination of the result of the 
abolition of the death penalty in every civilized country in 
the world except British territory, France, Spain, and some 
of the United States, without coming to the conclusion that 
murder is primarily a crime of those so disordered in mind 
that the deterrent effect of punishment is of no or little 
effect, that for this and other reasons severity of punish- 
ment does not appear in practice to have any real effect 
on the murder rate, and that the prospect of a decrease in 
murder in civilized countries must now primarily depend 
upon a combined assault by the medical and legal profes- 
sion so that the disordered minds of those who, if not pro- 
vided for in time, will commit murders in the future, may 
at an earlier stage in their life be diagnosed.” 

II. Psychiatric Aspects, by Dr. Edward Glover (Lon- 
don). Again we note at the outset that Dr. Glover wonders 
why the Prime Minister hamstrung the Royal Commission 
by excluding the question of abolition of capital punish- 
ment from the official consideration of the Commission. 
This made it mandatory that the Commission proceed on 
the assumption that capital punishment is an effective 
deterrent, despite the weight of evidence inherent in the 
Report that no such assumption can be made. The Report 
reinforces Thorsten Sellin’s comment that homicide rates 
in the United States appear to be conditioned by other 
factors than the death penalty. (Readers will recall Dr. 
Sellin’s report on the careful and objective research in this 
country indicating that homicide rates in the United States 
are not significantly different in those states in which the 
death penalty exists from those states in which the death 
penalty has been abolished). Although voluminous evi- 
dence of this type is assembled in the Royal Commission’s 
Report, the fact that they are not permitted to weigh ob- 
jectively the value of the death penalty in terms of its de- 
terrent effect, blows the Report’s terms of reference “sky- 
high” says Dr. Glover. Psychiatrist Glover then discusses 
the Royal Commission’s use of expert testimony. He dis- 
counts police and legal testimony as mere hearsay, pointing 
out that policemen and jurors are not experts on the psy- 
chology of inhibitions or statistical evaluation. He ques- 
tions the reliance of the Royal Commission upon evidence 
secured from such sources. He further cites the dilemma of 
the factor of criminal responsibility among psychopaths as 
an example of the inability of the layman to evaluate tech- 
nical information. He concludes that it is sufficiently diffi- 
cult even for the science of psychiatry to distinguish be- 
tween delinquent psychopathy and nonpathological crimi- 
nality. Even the psychiatrists are not in agreement on this 
matter. let alone laymen. Yet the Commission Report sug- 
gests that greater weight be given to the fact of psycho- 
pathic personality as a ground for reprieve. At this point 
the Commission becomes deevly involved in the whole prob- 
lem of criminal responsibility. On the one hand the Com- 
mission suggests an extension of the M’Naghten Rule to in- 
clude the British Medical Association recommendation 
“that the accused was incapable of preventing himself from 
committing the act” and on the other hand that the Rules 
be abolished. leaving to the jury the task of determining on 
medical evidence the degree of criminal responsibility. The 
Commission suggests that the jury determine the force of 
extenuating circumstances justifying a reduction in sen- 
tence but, comments Dr. Glover, what the jury may term 


extenuating circumstances can be translated into psychiat- 
ric terms as amount of mental stress which would loosen 
uncontrollable impulses in otherwise reasonable persons. 
Dr. Glover concludes that it would be far better to follow 
the Commission’s suggestion that the M’Naghten Rules be 
extended than to delegate this responsibility of determining 
criminal responsibility to the jury. He states as follows: 
“No doubt in this extended form the (M’Naghten) Rules 
would still give rise to endless confusion and debate but at 
least they would permit cases of homicide and sexual psy- 
chopathy to be considered on their psychiatric merits as 
cases of grave mental disorder, the main feature of which 
is precisely criminal irresponsibility. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that punishment by execution and the responsibility 
of criminals are two entirely different problems, the former 
being a problem in social ethics, the latter an individual 
psychiatric problem. When brought in penal juxtaposition 
the issue of deterrence becomes a red-herring diverting at- 
tention from the ultimate necessity of establishing precise 
psychiatric scales of responsibility for all crimes, not just 
the crime of murder.” 

In further analyzing the Commission Report, Dr. Glover 
mentions many inconsistencies in logic and conclusions of 
the Report. What, for example, of the inconsistency of re- 
commending that the statutory age limit for capital punish- 
ment be raised from 18 to 21 on grounds that young per- 
sons are subject to greater instability? If instability in 
normal persons 18 to 21 is regarded as an adequate reason 
for waiving the death penalty, says Dr. Glover, how much 
more logical to waive the factor of instability among ab- 
normal persons, for example, psychovaths over 21 years of 
age, who are among our least stable individuals? Again Dr. 
Glover notes the inconsistency in waiving the death penalty 
for women, not for any scientific reason but, as he says, 
for emotional prejudice, a fact acknowledged by the Com- 
mission. The figures show that 90 percent of women were 
reprieved from the death penalty in England during the 
period 1900-1949. Thus the argument in favor of the de- 
terrent effect of execution among women is reduced to ab- 
surdity. 

Dr. Glover concludes that there are two inescapable con- 
clusions from this report: first, how impossible it is to be 
reasonable about an emotional issue without full knowledge 
of unconscious sources of bias; and second, that never be- 
fore in history has there been such a devastating indict- 
ment of capital punishment as is inherent in this Commis- 
sion Report. 

III. Sociocriminological and Penological Considerations, 
by Hermann Mannheim (London). Dr. Mannheim raises 
fundamental questions about the methodology of the Com- 
mission. The techniques, he believes, were largely conven- 
tional through the use of witnesses, visits to institutions, 
visits to other countries, and through questionnaires. It is 
his suggestion that the Commission overlooked some of the 
more modern approaches to evaluation of such an emo- 
tionally charged issue. He wonders why the use of modern 
public opinion polls to support some of the generalizations 
about the attitudes of the public towards aspects of this 
problem was not attempted. He comments that the Roval 
Commission takes for granted certain traditional attitudes 
toward the value of capital punishment which may or may 
not be currently true. He voints out that no scientific re- 
search went into the exploration of the possibilities of spot- 
ting potential murderers and treating aggressive homici- 
dal psychopaths before their tendencies become overt. He 
also scores the: omission of the case history method, be- 
lieving that a grand opportunity was missed to make a 
thorough sociological study of representative samples of 
persons found guilty of murder. 

With regard to the Commission’s suggestion that the 
iury might be given the decision with reference to imnosi- 
tion of capital punishment. Dr. Mannheim is not so alarmed 
about this suggestion as his colleagues. He is more con- 
cerned about the Commission’s recommendation that any 
such power reposed in the jury requires a unanimous vote 
of the iury and. secondly, the refusal of the Commission 
to admit the presiding judge to the deliberations by the 
iury. In Illinois the jury is given the power of sentencing 
in murder convictions. It might be interesting to know 
what a statistical study of the experience in Illinois under 
this law has been. 
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Dr. Mannheim feels that if these two suggestions were 
eliminated, making the jury a part of the sentencing proce- 
dure of the court might prove a step forward. ’ 

Professor Mannheim does commend the Report for its 
remarkable independence, shown, for example, when it says 
that “one should not base a penal policy on exaggerated 
estimates of the uniquely deterrent force of the death 
penalty.”’ He also commends it for its open criticism of cer- 
tain current penal practices concerned with the treatment 
and control of prisoners. 

In conclusion he says “that whether the recommendations 
of the Report are accepted or not, there can be no doubt 
that the work of this Commission has produced fresh evi- 
dence in favor of total abolition of capital nunishment and 
thus represents another step towards this ultimate goal.” 

“Team-Research on Delinquency: A Psycho-Analytical 
Commentary,” by Edward Glover (London). In this article 
Dr. Glover evaluates the need for team research in the field 
of criminology. He comments that in line with develop- 
ments in criminology during the past 25 years it has be- 
come a truism to say that in no field are team work meth- 
ods of investigation and treatment more essential than in 
the field of criminology. 

For such research to be valid, however, standards must 
be foolproof and units of comparison selected not onlv with 
some degree of discrimination and relevancy, otherwise the 
research so often becomes a mere collection of a mass of 
accumulated data. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Community Discrimination Against the Parolee,” by 
Isaac Gurman (November 1953). Tolerance rather than ac- 
ceptance is the community’s attitude toward the parolee. 
Even the Federal Government, which spends millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate the violator, refuses to accept him 
for employment. The policy of blanket bonding of em- 
ployees, making it necessary to reveal the worker’s crimi- 
nal record; the exploitation by unscrupulous employers who 
force substandard wages and working conditions on those 
unable to compete on the open market; and the loss of 
civil rights are other factors which make the parolee’s 
road to social adjustment difficult. 

It is frustrating to the parole officer to learn that those 
people in the community who should be the first to under- 
stand and to assist the parolee on his return to society 
often show little concern for his welfare. The press, 
movies, and television have encouraged this intolerant, 
pre‘udiced attitude, reflecting “. .. when a man on parole 
slips, both he and the system are blamed. The press counts 
our dead, not those who have been saved... .” Worst of 
all, “a man who ‘served time’ serves that time for the rest 
of his life and his family serves with him.” To remove this 
discrimination, itself believed to be the end product of fear, 
we must sell parole to the community, emphasizing the pos- 
itive idea of community betterment rather than the nega- 
tive concept of community protection, by encouraging the 
participation of the citizenry in the parole program. 

“Casework at Bordentown,” by William N. Nagel (No- 
vember 1953). This excellent review of the methods used 
in the New Jersey Reformatory illustrates the social 
worker’s contributions in changing the incoming prisoner’s 
bitterness toward authority, in aiding him to develop whole- 
some relationships, to accept the institution, and to assume 
responsibility for his own behavior. In his classification 
committee duties the social worker functions as an admini- 
strator, yet he may later have to aid the inmate to accent 
and to understand that committee’s decision, and to ar- 
range a program of self-improvement to enable the man 
to qualify for parole. 

In his treatment relationship with the prisoner, the 
social worker provides opportunities for the man to have 
emotional experiences essential to his accepting new atti- 
tudes and ideas. Often the psychiatrist and the caseworker 
will coordinate their efforts, work as a treatment team, 


calling on the services of the chaplain, the school, the work 
program, and group therapy activities toward resolving 
the inmate’s personal and emotional disturbances. “In- 
ability to work out satisfactory relationships with other 
people, particularly with authority figures, is characteristic 
of most forms of criminal behavior. Its origin seems to lie 
in poor early relationships with parents or foster parents 

. . as the child grows older he projects his struggle with 
primary authoritv figures against secondary figures—his 
teacher, his probation officer, his prison guard, his parole 
officer. He is out of step with the rest of the world.” In- 
stitutional and postinstitutional professional casework 
services offer a means to change effectively unwholesome 
social attitudes and behavior. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Progress in Minnesota,” by C. Elmer Anderson (Jan- 
uary-February 1954). This is a report made by the pre- 
sent Governor of Minnesota at the Governors’ Conference 
in Seattle some months ago regarding the progress being 
made in his state in the matter of prison reform. He re- 
cognizes that his state had the reputation of being pro- 
gressive in many fields and he was saddened by the news 
that the penal program in the state was lagging far be- 
hind. He had a survey made by professional people and 
then appointed a citizens committee to help get immediate 
action. He found that many of the people thought that the 
sole purpose of the prison was to keep dangerous people 
locked up. They had given no thought to the fact that these 
same people would eventually be released into the commu- 
nity. At the present time, however, a program of work 
training, counseling, and other rehabilitative aspects is 
under way. They are now training the personnel, have re- 
organized the penal services, set up a vocational training 
program in the state reformatory, set up a classification 
program, increased salaries for security personnel, and are 
doing their best to acquaint the public with the necessity 
of improving the prison program of rehabilitation. 

“Effective Use of the Prison Psychiatrist,” by H. M. 
Janney, M.D., and Charles E. Bemis, M.D. (January-Feb- 
ruary, 1954). Dr. Janney at the present time is medical di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and Dr. Bemis is 
psychiatrist at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta. 
Both men have had long service as prison psychiatrists and 
have presented in this article some practical suggestions 
as to the function of a psychiatrist in a prison setting. In 
the first place, they recognize that the average prison psy- 
chiatrist does not have time to make a thorough study and 
writeup of every new inmate and do any ‘ob at all with 
a program of treatment. Consequently, the writers recom- 
mend that the psychiatrist get acquainted with each new 
inmate and check him for the presence of any special prob- 
lems and hold himself in readiness to carry out any therapy 
program for those who can profit by it. 

In connection with the operation of the program the 
writers suggest that the psychiatrist work very closely 
with all the other personnel, encouraging the latter to 
present any special and peculiar cases to him as they arise. 
In this way all personnel can become aware of the function 
of the psychiatrist and learn how to detect deviations from 
normal behavior and obtain insights as to the cause of 
peculiar behavior on the part of the prisoners. Conse- 
quently. the psychiatrist.can focus his attention on individ- 
ual problems as they arise in the total prison program. As 
a consequence, rather than spread their services too thinly 
and try to cover the entire population, the psychiatrist can 
select, with the aid of staff members, those cases which 
need specific attention. While this process is going on the 
psychiatrist can help in the training program of the other 
personnel. 

This type of program puts the psychiatrist in a dual role. 
In the first place, he helps the inmates obtain insight when 
problems arise. He does this as a prison official working in 
harmony with other officials and in accordance with estab- 
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l‘shed prison policies. Yet, at the same time he must place 
himself in the role of a friend to the inmates so he will be 
in a pos.tion to render assistance on individual problems. 
He becomes a confidant for many of the prisoners and 
serves as a buffer between conflicting groups. 

Having this peculiar knowledge of the problems in the 
prison, the psychiatrist is in a position to do a wonderful 
public relations job in the community. He may appear 
before parent-teacher groups and other groups to inter- 
pret realistically the program of the prison and thus ob- 
iain real support for a progressive program. 

in addition to the above articles there is a resumé of the 
meetings of the 83rd Congress of Correction, including in- 
teresting articles on various aspects of the drug problem 
and the role of the chaplain in the classification program. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Reaching Children Before the Crisis Comes,” by Jean- 
cette Regensburg (March 1954). This article by Miss Regens- 
burg is of special merit because it offers well-founded and 
thought-provoking suggestions to professional social work- 
ers in rendering services to children in families whose 
parents do not seek casework counsel. 

As the author clearly points out, there are many homes 
in which emotionally disturbed and potentially delinquent 
children could be helped but for the fact that the parents 
of these children have not sought the professional advice 
of the social worker and the social worker accordingly has 
not deemed it good technique to offer her services to the 
parents without invitation. The author, therefore, limits 
her discussion to parents who do not make application for 
help afcer the professional resource has been recommended 
or made known to the parents. She then discusses several 
tvpes of “hard-to-reach” ~arents and the underlying 
physical, social, and psychological factors that cause the 
narents to be difficult for the social worker to reach. 

It is emphasized that children are best reached and 
helped by casework services when the parents to some 
minimal degree “are actually engaged in working on the 
problem that lies behind the children’s problems.” It is 
suggested that in some instances the social worker will 
have to make the initial contact with the parents by call- 
ing. uninvited, at the home of the parents. This tyne of 
professional service in which the caseworker is subject to 
rebuffs and open antagonism requires exceptional maturity 
and orientation on the part of the worker. The author ex- 
presses the concluding opinion that though in this tvne of 
service the caseworker takes many chances and runs risks 
of many failures with few successes, there is much to in- 
dicate that the professional worker should have the cour- 
age to venture into this new approach for service. 

“A Problem in Supervision in an Authoritarian Setting,” 
by Kenneth Murase (March 1954). This is a most interest- 
ing and informative presentation, particularly for anyone 
working in the field of delinquency. Though entitled “A 
Problem in Supervision in an Authoritarian Setting.” the 
problem is not the juvenile delinquent but the supervis- 
ing caseworker. This paper centers around the supervised 
field work experiences of a 32-year-old second-year psychi- 
atric social work student working with a 16-year-old boy 
who had been brought before the juvenile court for engag- 
ing in sexual play with two girls, ages 8 and 9. The stu- 
dent had several interviews with his client but was unable 
to establish a working relationship with him. The faculty 
member discussed with the student each of his efforts to 
gain a working relationship with the client. The student 
finally realized that his inability to gain a working rela- 
tionship with the boy was caused by the student’s own 
emotional prejudices, which probably had their beginning 
in the student’s early childhood. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Probation and the Law,” by Angelo J. Gagliardo (Cleve- 
lanc-Marshall Law Review, Winter 1953). Mr. Gagliardo 
is the chief probation officer of the Cleveland (Ohio) Mu- 
n.c.pal Court and an assistant professor of law at Cleve- 
jand-Marshall Law School. While his article deals pri- 
mar.ly with a state probation service and the Ohio statutes 
under which it operates, it is nevertheless a discussion 
which should be of interest to all persons in the probation 
field since the problems discussed are not confined by geo- 
graphical boundaries. Among the subjects covered are: the 
statutory development of probation, the presentence report, 
types of offenders who will benefit from probation, the 
problem of the so-called sexual psychopaths, qualifications 
of a successful probation officer, legal problems in the re- 
vocation of probation, and finally the question of enlisting 
active participation of all citizens in the problems the 
courts encounter in dealing with offenders. 

Hspecially interesting are Mr. Gagliardo’s comments on 
the question whether the presentence report should be 
available to all parties in a criminal proceeding or to the 
court alone. The Ohio code provides that the report shall 
be available to all parties to the case and their attorneys 
before submission to the judge. This code provision, the 
author believes, is an unwarranted legislative invasion of 
the judiciary, and is not followed in Cuyahoga County. 

“The Probation Department of Recorder’s Court,” by 
Martha Griffiths (University of Detroit Law Journal, 
November 1953). The author is judge of the Recorder’s 
Court in Detroit. In this short article she reviews the bene- 
fits the court receives from the 58 probation officers in its 
employ. and shows how it would be impossible for the court 
to operate if it did not have this trained staff of probation 
officers at hand to make the countless investigations and 
reporis that are required for effective court operation. Of 
special interest to the reader are the discussions of the pre- 
sentence report—whether a convicted defendant may be 
sentenced on information not in evidence and which has 
not been subject to cross-examination, the purnvose of the 
probation department, and its value to the judge. 

“Problems of Jury Discretion in Capital Cases,” by 
Robert E. Knowlton, (University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, June 1253). Section 1111(b) of Title 18, United States 
Code, provides that “whoever is guilty of murder in the 
first degree, shall suffer death unless the jury qualifies its 
verdict by adding thereto ‘without capital punishment,’ in 
which event he shall be sentenced to imprisonment for life.” 
The homicide statutes of 35 states have similar provisions. 
Capital punishment cases are relatively infrequent in 
United States district courts having exclusive federal jur- 
isdiction; therefore no attempt is being made to review this 
article. But because of its analysis of the many vroblems 
the jury discretion clause raises, the article is cited as an 
excellent reference on the subject. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Why Keep Paroling Sex Offenders?” by Louis Roberts 
(Cosmopolitan, January 1954). This article thoroughly ex- 
plores and debates the question whether sex offenders 
should be released on parole or should serve their full sen- 
tences. Citing numerous sex crimes committed by parolees 
or former inmates of institutions for the mentally defective, 
the writer attempted to find out why these rapists and 
murderers were released. The immediate reaction to a 
brutal sex crime by a parolee is one of condemnation of 
parole boards, judges, and psychiatrists, but the writer 
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reasons that ineffective and inadequate statutes in many 
states prevent judges from protecting society. 

Unless the offender is executed he inevitably returns to 
society, either under supervision by a parole officer who 
can arrange for psychiatric treatment, or at the expira- 
t:on of the sentence, without supervision. An experiment 
is being tried in Virginia whereby a parolee is supervised 
for the maximum period of the sentence he could have 
received for the offense even though he actually received 
a lesser sentence. The writer endorses this as an added 
protection if the parole supervision is effective and not 
mere reporting to the office. 

Another recommendation is to enact a law providing a 
penalty of from 1 day to life for sex offenders and having 
a qualified board of experts decide when the offender should 
be released. His final conclusion is that these potentially 
dangerous offenders should be detected in their childhood 
and properly treated to prevent them from becoming sex 
criminals. e 

“Probation Preferred,” by Edwin B. Zeigler (Adult Stu- 
dent, January 1954). In the lead article of the January is- 
sue of a nationally circulated Methodist Sunday School 
magazine written at the request of the editor, a federal 
probation officer cites the mishandling of juvenile offen- 
ders as one of the major causes of adult crime. Believing 
that probation for juveniles and certain adult first offen- 
ders is one of the best defenses in crime control, he effec- 
tively proves his contention by using a case illustration in 
wh‘ch the friendly, helpful counseling of the probation 
yg was the turning point in the life of a young offen- 

er. 

Recognizing that probation officers must be trained to 
counsel juvenile and adult offenders with their personal 
and social problems, the writer deplores the appointment 
of probation personnel on a political basis. He points out 
the need for increased and improved professional counsel- 
ing services and urges college students to accept the chal- 
lenge in the field of probation and counseling. 

“Given a Second Chance,” by Charles W. Saulsberry 
(The Lion, January 1954). The Lions’ release assistance 
plan in action at the El Reno Reformatory is an excellent 
example of service club participation in a rehabilitation 
program. The Oklahoma City Lions, spearheaded by Paul 
Siebert, promoter of this unique program, have assisted 
31 releasees from El Reno since June 1952. Lions Clubs in 
other cities have cooperated with Oklahoma City in offer- 
ing jobs or providing parole advisors and “friends.” Ori- 
ginally the Lions intended only to assist the El Reno in- 
mates who completed their Dale Carnegie courses on hu- 
man relations and public speaking, but now the warden 
calls on them to help other deserving inmates who are 
carefully screened. 

“Nice Girls Can Be Delinquent,” by Murray Morgan 
(Woman’s Home Companion, March 1954). The arrest of 
25 teen-age school girls on shoplifting charges shocked 
their parents and teachers and alerted other parents from 
middle income homes to supervise their children more care- 


fully and at the same time meet their needs for affection 
and attention. Half of the girls were from broken homes 
and it was believed they stole partly for the thrill and to 
maintain status with the group. Some wanted better clothes 
ihan they could afford. Others gained a sense of belonging 
or security from their closeness to members of the ring 
and achieved additional recognition when they were linked 
with a gang of teen-age boys. Somewhere along the line 
these girls ceased to be honest with their parents, and as 
thev practiced slyness in stealing they became deceitful 
with their parents until theft and deception were part of 
their makeup. 

The investigation in this case disclosed that the parents 
had many warning signs which they ignored; that there 
was a scarcity of community entertainment and that some 
of the families did not have roots in the comunity. 


“Why They Go Wrong,” by Croswell Bowen (Saturday 
Review, February 27, 1854). In an article drawn from his 
book They Went Wrong, the author analyzes some of his 
observations on the causes of delinquency and crime. He is 
not surprised at the increase in young offenders in a gen- 
eration scarred with insecurity. He believes that psychi- 
atry throws the most light on the causes of crime and that 
behavior is causative whether it is the evil conduct of a 
Hitler or the delinquent actions of a youthful offender. He 
emphasizes the natural desire to belong to and be accepted 
by a group, be it a primitive tribe, a teen-age gang, a 
college fraternitv or a civic organization. 

Recognizing this emotional need for self-realization in 
group activity, the author believes that such organizations 
as the New York Police Athletic League are valuable in 
encouraging boys to identify themselves with law enforce- 
ment. Big Brother groups are recommended as a means of 
providing a friendless boy with someone who cares about 
him. However, the real hope lies in a program of preven- 
tion systematically studied and developed similar to a nro- 
gram of preventive medicine. . 

“Helping Bad Boys,” (Life, March 15, 1954). Realizing 
that most juvenile delinquents come from disturbed home 
situations and that a reformatory seldom satisfies a child’s 
need for love and understanding, New Jersey officials have 
established a diagnostic center where children can be ex- 
amined and given individual attention. The older delin- 
qguents are sent to Bordentown, an unwalled institution 
where they receive trade training and operate the farm. 
Although they live in a regimented society, staff members 
give individual attention to help these youthful offenders 
solve their personal problems. An inmate congress and 
council help to control the usual racial, sexual, and emo- 
tional tensions. 

Two psychiatrists are conducting valuable research at 
the Diagnostic Center in an effort to prevent delinquents 
from becoming criminals. After 4 years and examination 
of 1,200 juveniles the psychiatrists have concluded that the 
major cause of delinquency is family instability. The center 
designates the institution that will best meet the child’s 
needs. 


I read for three things: first, to know what the world has done during 
the last twenty-four hours; and is about to do today; second, for the 
knowledge that I specially want in my work; and third, for what will 


bring my mind into a proper mood. 


H. W. BEECHER 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Critical Analysis of a Juvenile Court 


A Court for Children: A Study of the New York 
City Children’s Court. By Alfred J. Kahn. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953 Pp. 359. 
$4.50. 


Is the juvenile court in your community for many chil- 
dren “an insensitive instrument of an indifferent or hos- 
tile social world”? This is the label placed on the New York 
City Children’s Court by Dr. Alfred J. Kahn. The report 
written by Dr. Kahn is the result of a 3-year study made 
of the New York City Children’s Court under the auspices 
of the Citizens Committee on Children in New York. : 

This book is “must” reading for judges, probation di- 
rectors, and community leaders who are seeking material 
which will help them improve the performance of their 
own courts. It is a study which can be used by court exe- 
cutives for inservice training of all staff members. The re- 
port sets forth standards by which you can judge the per- 
formance of your own program. As you read the study 
you will be stimulated to think about the work of your own 
court attendants and to ask yourself whether they perform 
their jobs in “an unkind and indifferent fashion and con- 
fuse and frighten children and their parents by the man- 
ner in which they perform their jobs.” mie 

In a preface to the report United States Circuit Court 
Justice Jerome Frank declared that such a critical examin- 
ation of any court is healthv since it exposes irradicable 
defects for study and correction. The study is an analysis 
so thorough and illuminating that Dean Kenneth Johnson 
of the New York School of Social Work characterized it as 
“an unprecedented report—no such study of children’s 
courts has ever been published.” Dean Johnson, who wrote 
the foreword, expressed the belief that many of the report’s 
recommendations would become the center of controversy 
involving judges, social workers, probation officers, lawyers, 
public officials, civic groups, and enlightened citizens. 

All institutions need to be carefully examined in the 
light of ideals and this is especially true of the juvenile 
court movement which started out as a wonderful dream. 
The study reveals that as far as the New York City court 
is concerned it is an unrealized dream. This is true even 
though Dr. Kahn found in the New York City court many 
strengths and some progress not to be found in many other 
courts. For too many children the juvenile court program, 
designed to give the right answers for the serious and 
tragic problems of little children, instead of being a dream 
for them is a real nightmare. : 

The Bureau of Adjustment, which serves as an intake 
department for the court, was unorganized and staff for 
the most part was incompetent and untrained. Physical 
facilities of this Bureau were so grossly inadequate that 
clients were given little opportunity for discussion of their 
problems with any degree of privacy. For those clients 
who ultimately faced court hearings no attempt was made 
to explain the procedure or what might be expected and 
this process in a measure defeated any effort which might 
be made subsequently to helv those children in trouble. 

Two old ghosts which have haunted the juvenile court 
movement for years raised their ugly heads in this report; 
one being the partisan political considerations which often 
dictate the appointment of the iudges (18 in number) by 
the Mayor to serve in the Children’s Court. The other ghost 
was that of undernaid, undertrained probation officers 
with case loads so large that it was impossible to provide 
the services needed. 

The politically appointed judges often failed to read the 
reports vrepared by probation officers and the nsychiatric 
and psychological reports. The inferior judges fussed and 
fumed at children in a most superficial way. On the other 


hand Dr. Kahn had considerable praise for the presiding 
justice of the court, Justice John Warren Hill, who is 
aware of the many shortcomings of the court. 

While a major portion of the report dealt most critically 
with it, the study also had high praise for many of the 
court’s contributions to community standards and facilities. 
These accomplishments will interest many people in the 
juvenile court field. 

To be certain that the majority of children who come 
before your court receive the services which “reflect the 
juvenile court movement aspiration and the kind of help 
that fully qualified personnel with adequate community re- 
sources at their disposal would be able to provide” you 
should read the entire study and the recommendations 
made by Dr. Kahn. 

Members of our staff have read this study with con- 
siderable interest and introspection in light of which they 
are already pushing for long needed changes in our court. 
— staff members will do the same if this book is studied 

y them. 


Indianapolis, Ind. CHARLES H. BOSWELL 


Study of the Inmate Mind 


In For Life. By Tom Runyon. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1953. Pp. 314. $3.75. 


The practical value of Tom Runyon’s In For Life for all 
correctional workers, professional or jobholders, is incal- 
culable. For all who would see, Runyon has recorded the 
shifts in thinking a prisoner may experience as he pro- 
gresses through the various phases of his incarceration. 
The correctional worker who would establish a relationship 
for any correction must first know the thinking of the in- 
mate before a common basis for communication can be 
achieved. 

Runyon traced the development of his thinking from his 
boyhood in West Virginia, where the law-abiding and 
Christian facts of life were learned early and hard, to his 
envisioning from the office of the Presidio, publication of 
Iowa’s prisoners, of his dreamworld where children would 
have intelligent parents. The beginnings of his own normal 
and happy family, interrupted by depression and punctu- 
ated by intermittent attempts for economic transfusions 
from unwilling midwestern banks, were summarily checked 
when his normal and commendable goals became to Iowa 
less important than the means by which he sought them. 
Confusion and frustration followed, and then bitterness, 
aimlessness, and hate. Tolerance of homosexuals and eval- 
uating a man bv his integrity and principles and his ability 
in the larceny business told Tom that he had been in prison 
too long. The resulting depressed, desnerate moods caused 
him to snarl at friendly guards who chanced a greeting. 
A leathercraft hobby and a typewriter helped him to ex- 
press himself creatively, and the finest therapy a man 
can wish for was his. Pent-up emotion found its way out in 
a manner that was socially acceptable if it did cause some 
discomfiture for the parole board, board of control, and a 
few others who failed to understand the men they served. 

At the same time, Runyon gave an evaluation of “good” 
prisons and “bad” prisons in terms of interrelationships 
between human beings. “A lot of mighty nice people” make 
a good prison, and men from other prisons had recently 
found inmate morale at Iowa amazingly high. Simultane- 
ously. the feeling toward the “outside” became more kindly. 
Other systems with better physical and organizational 
facilities sometimes neglected the personal relationships 
so essential in a truly correctional milieu. Tough policies, 
harsh discipline, and gun turrets increase frustration and 
aggression and make for “bad” prisons. When Iowa’s 
“mighty nice people’ removed the harshness, the inmates 
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responded in kind, and gone were the days when serious 
fights and old-time toughies were the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Tom said he couldn’t whip ’em but he wouldn’t join ’em, 
either, and asserted that “they” couldn’t stop him from 
thinking or from dreaming. Accepting two life sentences as 
the losing score, his accounting shows that crime did not 
pay for him. No remorse appears in his book, except that 
he got caught. Righteous wrath might well up in those ex- 
ample-setters whose translucent vision may have caught 
but little understanding while diffusing Runyon’s verbal 
light, for there is no sorrow in his frustration. No remorse 
should be in this mind, perhaps, for the ego that fails to 
defend itself and, in fact, punishes itself has lost its self- 
respect. Tom Runyon has not given up. He has not lost 
his self-respect. He has purpose in life, and much of his 
strength lies in his strong ego. His factual observation and 
objective evaluation of his own behavior and the temper 
of society and prisons have given him an insight not weak- 
ened by remorse. 

Tom Runyon, No. 17602, Iowa State Penitentiary, has 
set down with exceptional clarity the thinking of the can- 
able long-term prison inmate for all to see and examine 
and use. By so doing, Runyon has made an immense con- 
tribution to progressive penology. 


Tallahassee, Fla. VERNON Fox 


Group Psychotherapy 


Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. By R. G. 
Hinckley and L. Hermann. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. 136. $3.00. 


The purpose of this rather brief volume as stated by the 
authors was “to illuminate and point up the processes in- 
volved in group psychotherapy, to increase familiarity with 
them, and to show by example how they work.” Carefully 
selected verbatim examples from material collected at the 
Students Health Service of the University of Minnesota 
served as the illustrations. 

The basic aims of group psychotherapy were given as 
(1) the relief of tension and anxieties, (2) to assist 
patients in arriving at a clearer understanding of some of 
the reasons for their troubles, (3) to help patients resolve 
some of their problems, and (4) to enable patients to de- 
pend on their personal resources in substituting methods 
of behavior which are gratifying and acceptable for those 
which have been chiefly defensive. In other words, rather 
fundamental changes are cited as goals. The patients con- 
sisted of students temporarilv disorganized by the sudden 
need to adjust rapidly to college life, of patients with in- 
duced or aggravated bodily symptoms, as well as patients 
with more serious symptomatology. 

The present work outlines in a most satisfactory fashion 
and with excellent illustrative material many aspects of 
group psychotherapy. Particularly well illustrated are the 
functions of the therapist in timing, support, catharsis, 
and information. With a permissive frame of reference, 
he encourages the patients to develop and use their own 
personal resources. Certain resistances were also well dis- 
cussed with illustrations of dealing with them pronerly 
and skillfully. Interpretations in the group setting were 
generally supportive in nature and apparently did not seek 
to uncover deeply repressed materials. With respect to the 
length of sessions and their frequency, it was found that 
one hour per week was, in general, optimal. Longer ses- 
sions were found to be, in greater part, wasteful. The be- 
lief expressed that weekly intervals between sessions are 
desirable appears somewhat questionable. One wonders 
whether this might be in part an administrative problem 
as well as a therapeutic one. 

_ It is difficult to see, however, how one might anticipate 
in the University program a realization of the basic aims 
of therapy as previously cited in this review. In fact, with 
but a small minority of the patients in the groups of the 
Student Health program could these aims have been 
realized. A study of the illustrative material suggests that 
alleviation of the patient’s symptoms occurred most prob- 
ably by virtue of support. Furthermore, the average num- 
ber of meetings per patient was 9.5 over a period of 5 
months; the median was 13 meetings over a 6-month period, 


and the maximum number was 37 group meetings. One can 
readily see how group therapy as described in the text 
and with relatively few sessions served “to awaken in more 
patients an awareness of their need of intensive therapy 
and the desirability of it... .”” My own observations are 
such as to leave doubt that more extensive results are to 
be anticipated from the relatively small number of sessions. 

In general, this volume may be well recommended, espe- 
cially for beginners, as an excellent presentation of essen- 
tially psychodynamically oriented group psychotherapy, 
primarily supportive in nature. 


Washington, D. C. LEON J. EPSTEIN, M.D. 


The Tactics of Group Psychotherapy 


Group Psychotherapy: Studies in Methodology 
of Research and Therapy. By Florence B. Powder- 
maker and Jerome D. Frank, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. Pp. 615. $6.50. 


Every penologist is aware of the troble-making, storm- 
raising potential of cliques and groups. Knowing the power 
unleashed by men banding together as a mob, he will be 
relieved to learn that there are ways to turn this power 
toward constructive purposes. Group psychotherapy is not 
a way of controlling groups, but does take advantage of 
the healing power latent in any groun of people. 

This book presents the experience of a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical research team with group psycho- 
therapy for psychiatric patients. It is not a beginner’s 
exposition of group psychotherapy. Rather, it is a report 
of what the research team learned about the “intermediate 
problems” or group psychotherapy. It deals with such prob- 
lems as handling group silences, antagonisms, and resis- 
tances to treatment. 

Anyone who conducts group therapy will profit from 
reading, not only the over-all findings, but particularly the 
accounts of problem situations frequently faced. In the 
reviewer’s experience such concrete, down-to-earth accounts 
are the meat of research, while “general principles,” “theo- 
retiec conclusions,” and other abstract statements are bare 
bones which as a rule do not satisfy the reader’s apnetite 
for usable knowledge. At least in the study of human be- 
havior, this seems to be true. The highest praise is merited 
by books which present material in down-to-earth form, 
as does this one. This book is not cluttered with esoteric 
terminology. 

Instead of presenting broad generalizations about “the 
ego” or “group structure,” this research team is content 
to present tentative inferences about specific situations. 
For example, in the course of discussing problems of early 
meetings, the authors present a brief “situation analysis” 
of a grouv which was well-handled in the sense of getting 
down to work quickly. At the end of this situation analy- 
sis. the authors indicate what technique they believe was 
effective. By this means, they present, and at the same time 
document, their claim that “in a group of patients who 
were eager for help but afraid to reveal themselves among 
strangers, the doctor was able to help them brine out mat- 
ters of genuine concern . . . by not interfering with their 
a behavior until they were themselves dissatisfied 
with it. 

The “situation,” then, is the span of time upon which 
these investigators focused their attention (Why not some 
other svan of time, either shorter or longer? They do not 
indicate fully why they made their choice). In teaching 
psychotherapy. some therapists emphasize situations, that 
is, they focus the students’ attention on the tactics of ther- 
apv (the short-run exchanges of conversation and gesture 
between patient and therapist). This seems to be a book 
on the tactics of group psychotherapy. It should be a fine 
teaching aid from that point of view. 

There are others who teach psychotherapy who give more 
attention to the strategy of therapy (the long range pat- 
terns of events occurring over a period of weeks or 
months). This reviewer hopes that Drs. Powdermaker and 
Frank and their research team can eventually work out 
and publish methods which also apply to the grand stra- 
tegies of psychotherapy. 

In general, as a research document, the book fulfills most 
essentials of good exploratory research: it is not dogmatic, 
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but presents evidence;.it does not overgeneralize; it is 
clearly honest. However, it is not concise and sharp. With 
the methods the research team chose to employ, conciseness 
and elegant precision were impossible—at least at this 
stage of inquiry. The book should nevertheless fulfill a 
vital teaching function because of its many illustrative 
case materials. 


St. Louis, Mo. CHARLES A. DAILEY 


Essentials of a Healthy Personality 


Personality in the Making: The Fact-Finding 
Report of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Edited by Helen Leland 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 454. $4.50. 


We are fortunate to be living in an age when ideas can 
be so rapidly transmitted from creator to consumer. Thus 
the best that has been conceived and expressed in the social 
sciences is made available to any who will but take the 
time and trouble to search for it. We are prone, however, 
to produce so much—and so much that is tentative, espec- 
1aily in the reaim of human behavior—that one often feels 
compelled to seek for some comprehensive, definitive state- 
menc of a given problem. This book does not pretend to 
meet that unrealistic ideal but seeks to fill the need for 
some sort of guide to those who would like to know at least 
what the modern experts believe to be the major require- 
iments for healthy personality development. : 

The Nat:onal Committe of the recent Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth appointed a 
‘'echnical Committee on Fact-Finding comprised of 328 
specialists from a variety of disciplines—education, health, 
law, philosophy, psychology, religion, social work, and the 
soc ai sciences. A large fact-finding staff, directed by Helen 
L. W:tmer, solicited source material from 109 experts. This 
book represents the pooled results skillfully moulded into 
a composite and intelligible whole by Dr.Witmer and Ruth 
Kotinsky and constitutes the “final version” of the Con- 
ference’s fact-finding report. ; 

Part 1 deals with the essentials for a healthy personality, 
by which the editors mean not only a happy personality 
but one that has achieved a sense of responsible citizenship. 
In tracing the early growth and “crises” of the personality 
the editors follow closely the thesis of Dr. Eric H. Erikson 
which points to the baby’s almost desperate need to develop 
a sense of trust and the child’s gradual acquisition of a 
sense of autonomy, of initiative, of identity. and so on. 
They then show the effects of congenital and physical limi- 
tations, of interpersonal relations, and of cultural and 
social factors such as prejudice and discrimination. Finally, 
the ethical and spiritual values of organized religion are 
shown to have a direct bearing on the development of a 
sense of integrity—“the culminating component of the 
healthy personality.” 

Part 2, which comprises almost two-thirds of the report 
d'scusses the role of social institutions in personality de- 
velopment and the changes needed to promote the welfare 
of children and youth. The editors make clear the dvnamic 
interchanges between the individual and our social insti- 
tutions, utilizing the contributions of the mental hygienist 
and the anthropologist. 

The last chapter, a report by three members of the tech- 
nical committee, outlines the “next steps in research,” 
brieflv pointing to a few of the many areas where our 
knowledge is sparse and where we now have techniques 
available for supplying the gaps. 

It takes a competent pen to be able to say, “This is 
where we stand at the moment in our knowledge of per- 
sonality and how it develops,” and a clear head to note the 
gaps, the insufficiencies, and the little islands of contro- 
versy that the tides of science have not yet been able to 
smooth over. “The absolute answers and sure directives 
that parents seek,” for example, “are nowhere available.” 
Unfortunately for parents, “the experts are always learn- 
ing anew!” Nevertheless one will here find a stimulating 
avproach to our present level of knowledge which should 
be several rungs ahead of common sense. 
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The editing of this extensive report must have called 
for many crucial decisions on what was important and 
sound and generally agreed upon by the experts consulted, 
for the editors attempted a synthesis rather than a sum- 
marization—and that is all to the good. But it is not clear 
to the reader to what extent they confined themselves to 
the contributed materials. It is to be regretted that the 
synthesis was so complete that the source was rarely iden- 
tifiable, though we are assured that many of the “working 
papers” of the 109 experts will be published at a later date. 
it should be noted also that the editors are not “fact- 
finders” as the reader is apt to interpret that term. They 
d:d not, for examnle, present a series of isolated “facts”; 
nor provide us with statistical tables. On the contrary, 
with psychological and anthropological insights they in- 
tegrated the whole in such a way that the report makes 
sense and, written in a style combining informality and 
leg ¢, results in a very readable document. Other editors 
would no doubt have produced a quite different book, for 
much of the interpretation was subjective and the writers 
were compelled to be highly selective. But the important 
point, is that we now have at hand a book that brings into 
focus current thinking on old problems. Those who deal 
vrofessionally with children and youth will value this book 
not so much for the “facts” found but rather for the in- 
terpretations used in presenting these “facts.” 

We commend this report, among other things, for its 
emvhasis on the importance of parental attitudes and the 
emotional tone of the family; on the futility of increasing 
anxiety by continually blaming parents for the child’s in- 
adecuacies: on the consideration of the child as a complex 
organism responding adversely to social discrimination or 
economic problems in the home or being unable at times 
to live up to American ideals and values that are con- 
stantly held up to him; and finally, on the recognition of 
the contributions that cultural anthropology can render 
to our understanding of why personality development does 
not always reach that ideal of happiness and responsibility 
that it should attain in our American culture. 

Readers of this journal will be especially interested in 
the challenging chapters on the school and the newer con- 
cepts of mental hygiene, on the history of social services 
and their role in nersonality develonment, and on the cul- 
tural factors behind the psychological motivation of the 
juvenile delinquent. 


Bostcn, Mass. EDWIN R. POWERS 


Helpful in Organizing Inmate Councils 


Student Councils In Action. By Lester A. Kirk- 
endall, and Franklin R. Zeran. New York: Chart- 
well House, Inc., 1953. Pp. 221. $3.25. 


The spirit of this little volume, entitled Student Councils 
In Action, is best encountered in the opening sentence of 
the author’s preface: “The purpose of this book is to pro- 
mote realistic thinking concerning democracy in school 
organizations.” Before proceeding to their discussion of 
techniques and methods the authors very properly and 
interestingly present a discussion of the philosophical con- 
cepts which should underlie all attempts to activate a good 
student council. These concepts are substantially these: 
a genuine respect for individual dignity and worth; indi- 
viduality respected on the basic of personal worth rather 
than condescending fraternalism; a due regard for genuine 
differentials between individuals; provision of opportuni- 
ties for developing potentialities; an emphasis on the av- 
plication of intelligence to the solution of problems; and a 
willingness by individuals to accept their responsibility for 
carrying forward democratic processes. 

The idea is advanced that the foregoing concepts can 
only be properly implanted in young minds bv living them. 
The authors thus advance the thought that a student coun- 
cil is not just a management technique or an extracurri- 
cular activity; rather it can represent one of the most 
valuable segments of the curriculum. If a council is to be 
develoned to its fullest extent certain objectives must re- 
main before all concerned—administrators, faculty, and 
students. The most important objective is to set up a com- 
munity organized on democratic principles. A second ob- 
jective is to conserve those values in human personality— 
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integrity, enthusiasm, vitality—which are most fully de- 
veloped in a democratic situation. A third objective is to 
make the students and faculty members citizens of the 
school rather than merely figures passing through a pre- 
scribed experience. A fourth objective is that the student- 
faculty participation program should serve as a medium 
for formulating and expressing opinion. Finally, it should 
be concerned with the improvement of morale of the school 
and with its consistent improvement and upbuilding. 

There is a very frank recognition of the fact that these 
ideas and objectives are much more easily set forth in 
theory than achieved in practice. The activities of a parti- 
cipation program cannot be organized as formally and 
logically as can other phases of curriculum. Rather the 
work of the council must rest on a foundation composed 
largely of the insight and personal security of the adviser 
and organizer. The very lack of form and organization im- 
plicit in this type of education can be very frightening to 
an inadequate adviser and will result in a retreat to au- 
thoritarian approaches to ticklish problems or an avoidance 
of them by burdening the council with inconsequential acti- 
vities. The worth while council, including its adviser, will 
not shrink from any problem that truly affects the welfare 
of the school and will have confidence in its ability to ap- 
praise objectively the situation and work through it with- 
out recourse to emotion. This will not come at once but 
rather will be a final result of a long period of growth with 
more failures than successes. 

This volume concerns itself exclusively with the public 
school situation and as a result does not refer to those 
problems which arise in the domiciliary situation in which 
most attempts to use councils with delinquents is found. 
Nevertheless the thoughts of the authors are sufficiently 
sound that the book can be recommended to all interested 
in student or inmate councils. 


El Rene, Okla. CHARLES R. HAGAN 


The Pinboy in the Bowling Alley 


Up Your Alley: A Mail Survey of Pinboys. By 
Lazelle D. Alway. New York: National Child La- 
bor Committee, Publication No. 410, 1953. Pp. 31. 


The author starts out the little pamphlet innocently 
enough by quoting from the History of Bowling, outlining 
the development of bowling from the cathedral cloisters of 
the Middle Ages to the bowling alley of today where a sec- 
tion of the people in your city, including civic, church, and 
youth groups, participate in large numbers. These first 
two pages, being historical, are pleasant reading. After 
that, however, the author pulls no punches but lets the 
chips fall where they may. And yet the factual analysis 
understates the evils observable in bowling alleys. 

The punches take the form, mainly, of statistics, simple 
and direct, and rounded out with comments which empha- 
size their social significance to John and Jane Doe, whose 
favorite leisure-time activity is bowling but who see in the 
pinboy no more than a human machine. For example, John 
and Jane Doe don’t know that 50 percent of the pinboys 
earn from 3 cents to 9 cents a line. The pinboy’s own com- 
ments on this are summarized by the author in the sen- 
tence, “Earnings of the pinboy can be classed as pin money 
in amount as well as in source.” He leaves the topic of 
“Earnings” with this criticism: “Cash in the pocket looks 
good to the boy, good to his parents and friends too. But 
when this cash is earned at the expense of sleep as well as 
time and energy needed for school work and recreation, he 
loses more than he gains.” 

Long. late hours of work, hazards to limb, the association 
with older pinboys who are “drifters, bums. and down-and- 
outers.” the violation of child labor laws (if there are any) 
by employers—such is the grim picture here brought home 
to the bowler. He has to know that his recreation is pur- 
chased at the expense of a kid under 16 who could very 
well be his own son. The survey also aims powerful punches 
against state lobbies and their meretricious arguments 
and against the proprietors who delude the public into 
thinking a bowler and a pinsetter are one and the same 
thing. assuming that the public “doesn’t know one end of 
the alley from the other!” 


They tell the public that the pinboy’s work “provides 
youth with employment,” “curbs juvenile delinquency,” or 
“provides youth with wholesome leisure-time activity.” 
The author is right in the assumption that most of the 
facts presented in this concise monograph will come as 
news to the public. The purpose then, is to arouse public 
opinion to the extent of influencing state legislatures to 
stricter child labor regulations and to require better work- 
ing conditions for the pinboys in the alleys. 

The National Child Labor Committee, the author, and 
the illustrator, Gloria Bley, are all to be congratulated on 
this eloquent effort to bring home to John and Jane Doe - 
some of the facts of life which, as a rule, often escape even 
the thoughtful and sympathetic citizen. 


Los Angeles, Calif. HANS A. ILLING 


The Role of Psychiatry in Court Procedure 


Murder, Madness, and the Law. By Louis H. 
Cohen. Cleveland: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. 173. $3.50. 


Dr. Cohen prefaces his book with his intentions: to eva- 
luate various aspects of legal psychiatry, to “show when 
and why the psychiatrist is called into the courtroom and 
what constitutes expertness,” to show that insanity rarely 
can be faked, to show he does not hold to the plea of tem- 
porary insanity to redefine insanity in the light of the con- 
troversy between lawyers and psychiatrists, and to attempt 
a differentiation between the sane and the insane murderer. 
For the most part he has fulfilled these intentions. The 
book is written for the interested layman and potential 
juror, as well as for the professional. The clinical material 
is drawn largely from two sources: one, from cases of 
historical interest and, the other, from an extensive per- 
sonal court exnerience as court expert in capital cases in 
which mental illness was a defense. His experience can be 
reduced to the following: The pretrial procedure for de- 
termining capacity for defense is unhampered by legal 
tests and the psychiatrist can function on his own terms, 
In the trial procedure the psychiatrist tries to function 
as an expert in mental disease but comes to ~rief in terms 
of an “iron standard” of knowledge of right and wrong. 
The author abundantly shows the contradiction inherent in 
the trial whereby motivation is adjudicated in an adver- 
sary proceeding. The fact of crime is easy to establish and 
the doer is not hard to identify. Up to this point the pro- 
ceeding is seemingly rational. Beyond this, the element of 
motivation enters and sets forth the deeper irrational 
elements of group interaction which take over. Out of it 
comes something which is called the verdict. The part that 
psychiatry is obliged to play in this is no comfort to the 
psychiatrists who, as may be expected, avoid forensic work. 

f Dr. Cohen’s book serves a useful purpose in pointing 
out the areas of contradiction in the defense of mental 
illness he has not probed deeply enough into the funda- 
mental source of confusion in the law. This is inherent in 
the concent of responsibility which rests securely on tra- 
dition. The author does not quite succeed in breaking away 
from legal dialectic which conveys little of dynamic mean- 
ing to the tensional interaction in murder, madness, and 
the law. One senses that he is trying to persuade lawyers 
to be reasonable in lawyer’s terms. which express concepts 
vet within too easy reach of the 19th Century. The author’s 
treatment of psychosis and murder does not quite take one 
out of static concents of insanity, tidily pigeonholed as 
some ineffable quality of the person either possessing or 
possessed bv him. Dr. Cohen speaks of certain kinds of in- 
sanity, “. .. which can be precipitated more readily in cer- 
tain kinds of psychopathic personalities, alcoholic insanity 
for example...” “. .. that in certain psychopathic ner- 
sonalities alcohol can induce acts of ‘insane violence’.” This 
is a language on the level of jargon and occupies too much 
of his exposition. It convevs little meaning and mars an 
otherwise informative book. 

The author’s treatment of malingering. the faking of 
“insanity.” should set the reader in a mood of inquiry into 
the auestion whether “faking” is itself a kind of mental 
aberration suffered by the accused more often in the 
imagination of the accusers. 
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Murder, Madness, and the Law is one of four recent con- 
tributions in the field of legal psychiatry—Guttmacher and 
Weihofen’s Psychiatry and the Law, Davidson’s Forensic 
Psychiatry. and Overholser’s The Psychiatrist and the Law. 
As a companion offering of personal experience it is valu- 
able to those who will be called upon as psychiatric experts 
~ capital cases, as well as to the prospective juror and the 

ayman. 


Philadelphia, Pa. PHILIP Q. RocHE, M.D. 


Dynamics of the Delinquent Gang 


Rumble on the Docks. By Frank Paley. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1953. Pp. 367. $3.75. 


All of us are familiar with the teen-age gangs, but their 
most recent trend towards serious delinquency and crime, 
instead of mere mischief, has reached the level of a pri- 
mary social problem. Frank Paley approaches the problem 
of the delinquent gang not only as a writer of fiction, but 
also with the insight of a Youth Counsel staff member, 
who has dealt with gang delinquents in person, and a 
trained social worker. The novel he has written is a fast- 
moving, interest holding, dynamic presentation of teen-age 
gang life, interests, and activities; it is a personalized dra- 
matization of the forces contributing to and influencing de- 
liquency; and it can be considered a fictionalized documen- 
tary on a realistic level of the gang in the crime breeding 
neighborhood. 

The general reader will find this novel educational as 
well as interesting in that it portrays a stirring picture 
of the delinquent gang, its problems, and its stumbling 
blocks. The dearth of constructive influences and the 
marked need for redirecting forces and facilities are strik- 
ing. No casual firsthand observation through a “slumming 
trip” can have an equal impact. Rumble on the Docks pre- 
sents a vivid, “flesh and blood” picture of the people, the 
complex problems, and the severe obstacles with which the 
correctional worker contends. Increased awareness and 
appreciation of the problem by the general public should 
rally mounting public support and cooperation. 

The novel also contains much of value for the correc- 
tional worker. It deals with crime-inducing factors and 
their interplay in a well-defined delinquency area. The 
individual delinquent, the gang, and the societal forces in- 
volved are portrayed clearly. A reevaluation of the prob- 
lems through the pages of a novel rather than numerical 
statistics is refreshing. The sharp focus upon causative and 
contributing factors magnifies the challenge: under the 
pressures of investigative dead lines, casework emergencies, 
and staggering case loads the correctional worker often 
develops blurred sensitivities. Refreshed awareness of the 
vital need for providing constructive opportunities, direc- 
tion, facilities, and locally acceptable leadership will but 
stimulate continued effort to overcome these barriers. 
Rumble on the Docks also highlights the fundamental po- 
tentials—both the sociallv-acceptable and the antisocial— 
we deal with, the difficulties of superimposing acceptable 
standards and patterns of behavior and, notwithstanding, 
the ever-present opportunities for effectively preventive 
and corrective treatment techniques. 


New York City JACOB M. MASTER 


A Survey of Sex Legislation in the United States 


The Sex Paradox. By Isabel Drummond. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 369. $5.00. 


This volume, written by a lawyer and subtitled “An 
Analytical Survey of Sex and the Law in the United States 
Today,” is written to provide some of the information 
necessary to guide the voting citizens toward needed re- 
forms in matters pertaining to sex legislation. The chap- 
ters after a Historical and Anthropological Survey, cover 
Sex Motivated Murder and the Psychopathic Laws, Rape 
and Incest, Sodomy and Exhibitionism, Juvenile Sexual 
Delinquency, Prostitution, Abduction and Seduction, The 
Marriage Relationship, Obscenity and Defamation, and 
Social Protection in Sexual Matters. There is also a 
tabular presentation of the statutes of the various states 
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dealing with sex offenses, together with a list of source 
references; there is no index. 

A mass of material is presented which goes to show 
particularly what a wide variation is found in the laws of 
the several states and in the approaches to social or penal 
treatment of offenders. The author is critical, properly, 
of the fact that children, whether victims or witnesses, are 
often lodged in jail; she likewise, with perhaps less justice, 
criticizes the juvenile court procedures and the employment 
of psychiatric aid in evaluating the testimony of witnesses. 

She is most critical of the réle of psychiatry in dealing 
with the sex offender. “Psychiatrists,” she says, “with 
their new theories about emotional illnesses . . . have 
stretched to the limit their guesses as to why punishment 
did not reform and why recidivism was active as ever... . 
Infiltration of this theory into legal doctrine strikes at the 
very roots of criminal law concept, as well as unsettling the 
punishment aspects of reform (?) even further.” Else- 
where she speaks of “crippling (the old substantive law 
concept) by procedural innovations,” and says “This dy- 
namic thrust at the very foundation of criminal law struc- 
ture has stirred up a new cloud of legal dust.” The author’s 
antipsychiatric bias crops out in several spots, with re- 
ferences to “psychiatric experimentation,” the alleged prac- 
tice of psychiatrists in “falling back on intuition,” the 
vagueness of criteria, and so on. She even intimates that 
various drastic therapies may be forced on the offender 
by the psychiatrist; at least, that is implied in the state- 
ment that commitment laws do not make “provision for 
curbing unrestrained use of any particular types of treat- 
ment.” (The fact is, of course, that the drastic therapies 
are usually employed only with the consent of the patient’s 
family.) 

The general approach of the book, then, is of the status 
quo variety. There is, however, a vast deal of information 
despite the occasional vagueness and even inaccuracy of 
some of the citations. A few psychiatrists are named in 
the “source references” but one misses such contributors 
to the literature as B. A. Cruvant. Sir Norwood East, Man- 
fred Guttmacher, and Morris Ploscowe. And an index 
lw have contributed greatly to the usefulness of the 
volume! 


Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Reports Received 


Association of Probation Officers, Province of Ontario 
(Directory). A. H. Sumpter, Secretary-Treasurer, Rear 
Municipal Bldg., 5145 Yonge St., Willowdale, Ontario. 1954. 
Pp. 12. Probation officers are listed alphabetically and by 
provincial subdivisions. 

California Male Prisoners Released on Parole 1946-1949. 
California Department of Corrections, 502 State Office 
Bldg. No. 1, Sacramento, Calif. 1953. Pp. 48. The purpose 
of this analysis was to determine how many of the 8,954 
men released on parole from California prisons between 
1946-1949 had become parole violators by January 1, 1953. 
Of the total group, 49 percent had been classified as viola- 
tors. This is the first extensive study of parole releases 
made in the State of California. 

Career as Probation and Parole Officers. B’Nai Brith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1953. Pp. 6. As one of a series of occupational 
information pamphlets, this one is devoted to the work of 
the probation and parole officers. It defines the probation 
and parole field, the number of workers, personal and edu- 
cational requirements, earnings, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and sources of further information. 

Citizenship Training Group, Inc. (Annual Report). Bos- 
ton Juvenile Court, 48 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 1953. 
Pp. 23. A detailed description of the program provided by 
the Citizenship Training Group, affiliated with the Boston 
Juvenile Court for the past 18 years, will be found in this 
report. The program comprises a 12-week schedule of edu- 
cation, group work, recreation, psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal evaluation, and therapy, summercamps, and a limited 
financial assistance. 
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Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Polk County, 
Florida (Annual Report). Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Bartow, Fla. 1953. Pp. 20. In this report, the growth 
of the Court and its services over the past 10 years is 
briefly summarized. In his letter of transmittal to the 
Board of County Commissioners, Judge Hunt states, “with 
a new building for which we are most appreciative, we feel 
that the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court is embark- 
ing on a new phase of service.” 


Metropolitan Police Department (Annual Report). Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 1953. Pp. 
130. In addition to the tabulated statistical data concern- 
ing police personnel and police operations, this report for 
the first time presents a narrative interpretation indicat- 
ing the significant highlights of the statistical material 
and the various community factors tending to influence 
crime trends and police operations. 


Municipal Court of Philadelphia (Annual Report). Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia, Executive Office, Room 513, 
City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1952. Pp. 352. The Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia is a part of the State’s judicial 
system and consists of 14 judges and a staff of 496 em- 
ployees. This report sets forth the jurisdiction, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the court and individual reports of 
the director of probation, the medical director and director 
of the neuro-psychiatric division concerning operations of 
the court and statistical data relative to these several 
divisions. 

New York State Division of Parole (Annual Report). 
New York State Board of Parole, Albany, N. Y. 1952. Pp. 
211. Dedicated to Frederick A. Moran, the late executive 
director of the N. Y. State Division of Parole, this annual 
report covers a wide range of interests and activities. 
Listed in the table of contents are such topics as legislation 
enacted during 1952, women on parole, the problem of em- 
ployment, interstate cases, and especially the continuous 
evaluation of parole—Five Years Out—the fifteenth evalu- 
ation of parole. 


Parole and Probation in Minnesota (Biennial Report). 
Minnesota State Board or Parole, St. Paul, Minn. 1950-52. 
Pp. 30. The organization of probation and parole in Minne- 


sota, its accomplishments and the unmet needs in this area 
of correctional treatment is set forth in what is now the 
twenty-first biennial report of the Minnesota State Board. 


Books Received 


Analysis of Social Problems. Edited by Morris G. Cald- 
well. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Company. Pp. 700. 

Diary of a Self-Made Convict. By Alfred Hassler. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1954. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

In For Life. By Thomas Runyon. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, 1953. Pp. 314. $3.75. 

The Jealous Child. By Edward Podolsky, M.D. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 147. $3.75. 

The Juvenile Offender. Edited by Clyde B. Vedder. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. 
502. $6.00. 

The Law, It’s on Your Side. By Frank Denman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 74. $2.00. 

London After Dark. By Fabian of the Yard. New York: 
British Book Centre, Inc., 1954. Pp. 237. $3.50. 

Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction. By David W. Maurer 
and Victor H. Vogel, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1954. Pp. 292. $7.50. 

The Psychology of the Criminal Act and Punishment. By 
Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954. Pp. 186. $3.50. 

The Public Welfare Directory. Chicago: American Public 
Welfare Association, 1954. Pp. 396. 

The Sexual Offender and His Offenses. By Benjamin 
Karpman, M.D. New York: Oceana Publications, 1954. 
Pp. 720. $10.00. 

The Technique of Psychotherapy. By Lewis R. Wolberg. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954. Pp. 780. $14.75. 

Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency. By 
Bernard Lander. New York: Columbia Press, 1954. Pp. 
143. $3.00. 

Understanding Boys. By Clarence G. Moser. New York: 
Association Press, 1953. Pp. 188. $2.50. 


_ All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
- ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 


News From the Field 


Merrill A. Smith Named 
To Headquarters Post 


Merrill A. Smith, 41, deputy chief probation officer of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of California, has been appointed assistant chief of pro- 
bation in the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. He fills the position left vacant when Louis J. 
Sharp was elevated to the position of chief of the proba- 
tion division. He will begin his new duties June 28. 

A graduate of the University of Southern California in 
1936, Smith entered the federal probation system in 1941 
as a probation officer in the Los Angeles office. In March 
1952 he was appointed deputy chief probation officer. 
Pr.or to entering the probation service he was employed 
w:th the prison department of the Volunteers of America 
and also the California State Relief Administration. 

In his headquarters assignment Smith will organize 
training programs for probation officers, counsel probation 
officers at their offices in the field and, in cooperation with 
the federal district courts, will have general supervision of 
the activities of probation officers in connection with the 
treatment of juvenile and youth offenders. 


Prison Debaters Close 
Season on Victory Note 


The Norfolk Debating Society of the Massachusetts 
Prison Colony at Norfolk ended its twenty-second debat- 
ing season after achieving a close victory over Holy Cross, 
its traditional foe. 

The concluding debate of the 1953-1954 season brought 
to 72 the number of collegiate debates engaged in by the 
local debating group. In these engagements the Norfolk 
group won 58. During the current season the Norfolk 
prisoners won five out of six contests. 

Subject of the final debate was: “Resolved: That wire- 
tap evidence be made admissible in federal courts in the 
prosecution of espionage cases.” 

The Norfolk Debaters have wins over such schools as 
Harvard, Oxford (England), University of Connecticut, 
Columbia, McGill, and Boston University. 


Charles W. Leonard To Head 
Connecticut Treatment Center 


Charles W. Leonard, superintendent of the Illinois State 
School for Boys at St. Charles since 1948, has resigned to 
accept a position with the State of Connecticut to supervise 
the building of a treatment center at New Haven for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and serve as superintendent 
after it is established. 

The center will consist of several buildings with no fence 
nor wall. The number of children treated at one time will 
not exceed 60. The age span will be 6 to 15. 

In the 5 years Leonard has been at the Illinois school he 
has gained national recognition in his field. The Children’s 
Bureau has referred to the Illinois school as one of the two 
outstanding training schools in the country. Shortly before 
taking over the school, an article in the Woman’s Home 
Companion referred to it as “one of the most infamous 
training schools in the country.” 

After receiving his master’s degree in social work from 
Loyola University at Chicago, Leonard served on the staffs 
of the Chicago Relief Administration and the Catholic 
Youth Organization. From 1943 to 1945 he was a federal 
probation officer in Chicago and from 1945 until his ap- 
pointment at the Illinois training school he was director of 
the Sheil Guidance Center of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation in Chicago. 

An article of Leonard’s, “Some Considerations in the 
Administration of a State Training School,” appeared in 
the June 1953 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
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Juvenile Court Delinquency 
Cases Reach All-Time High 


Reports for 1953 sent in by juvenile courts throughout 
the country to the Children’s Bureau show that juvenile 
del.nquency has risen again, for the fifth consecutive year. 

The figures received from a majority of the courts that 
usually report to the Bureau indicate that there were 13 
oe more juvenile court delinquency cases in 1953 than 
in 

A preliminary estimate made from the reports so far 
received places the number of children brought to the 
cour:s because of delinquency in 1953 at about 435,000. 
This is a new all-time high, exceeding the previous high of 
400,000 cases dealt with during World War II. 

The final figures may show the increase in delinquency 
cases for the 5-year period 1948-53 to be somewhere be- 
tween 45 and 50 percent. 

The rise in delinquency cannot be explained in terms of 
population growth alone. For example, the 50 percent in- 
crease in court cases for 1949-53 compares with a rise 
of only 7 percent during the same period in the child popu- 
lation 10 to 17 years old. 

Pol'ce arrest data reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation also show more delinquency in 1953. Accord- 
ing to the FBI, the number of “arrests” of persons under 
18 increased 8 percent over 1952. 


Britain’s Home Leave Plan 
Reported a Complete Success 


In 1951 the Prison Commissioners of Britain introduced 
the “home leave scheme” to restore a prisoner’s self-con- 
fidence by placing trust in him under conditions of com- 
plete freedom in order to give him an opvortunity before 
his final release from prison to make contacts with pro- 
spective employees, to deal with domestic problems, and 
to renew his home ties in order to smooth the way for his 
return to free society. 

The plan was originally limited to prisoners of the four 
central prisons who were 21 years or over, had no previous 
prison sentence, and were serving sentences of more than 
3 years in the case of men and 3 years or more in the case 
of women. In view of the initial success the plan has been 
extended to prisoners in five regional training prisons. 

Under the plan home leave may be taken not earlier than 
4 months and not later than 2 months before the prisoner’s 
earliest date of release. The period of leave allows 5 days 
at home exclusive of time spent in travel. It is granted 
only to prisoners who apply for it. 

The Commissioners report that the home leave plan has 
been a “complete success.” Prisoners appreciate the privi- 
lege and many receive promises of work on release. Some 
have actually. been employed with the understanding that 
they will return to their employment following their per- 
manent release. 


Richard J. Clendenen 
Leaves Children’s Bureau 


R‘chard J. Clendenen, since 1947 the Children’s Bureau 
consultant on training schools and most recently chief of 
the juvenile delinquency branch of the Bureau, resigned 
his position on March 1 to become staff director of the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Clendenen has been on loan to the Subcommittee since 
September 1953. 

Succeeding Clendenen as delinquency branch chief is 
William H. Sheridan who has been with the Bureau since 
1949 as consultant on juvenile delinquency. Sheridan has 
degrees in both law and social work and is a member of 
the Ohio bar. 
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FBI Crime Report Discloses 
Continuing Increase in Crime 


The 1953 annual Uniform Crime Reports bulletin, based 
upon data submitted to the FBI by law-enforcement agen- 
cies throughout the United States, reveals the continuing 
increase of crime in the United States. The previous record 
number of crimes set in 1952 increased 6 percent last year. 
The estimated number of major crimes totaled 2,159,080. 

Rural crimes increased by a considerably larger percent- 
age (9.6 percent) than did city crimes (up 4.5 percent). 
Urban crimes in 1953 were 39 percent above the pre-World 
War II average of 1937-39. 

There were an estimated 2,159,080 major crimes in the 
United States during 1953, an increase of 6 percent over 
the 1952 figure of 2,036,510. Robberies led the individual 
increases with an 8.5 percent over 1952, and burglaries 
followed closely with an increase of 8.2 percent. Larceny 
rose 5.4 percent, aggravated assault 5.3 percent, and auto 
theft 5.2 percent. Murders were 1.2 percent lower than in 
1952, the only decline noted in the 1953 statistics. 

Complete reports concerning persons arrested during 
1953 were received by the FBI from 1,174 cities. These 
cities, representing 37,255,808 persons, or approximately 
42 percent of the nation’s urban population, submitted data 
concerning 1,791,160 arrests. 

Of the 1,791,160 arrests recorded by the 1,174 reportin 
cities, 8.4 percent were persons 17 years of age or less, an 
14.7 percent were under 21. In the category of auto thefts, 
53.6 percent of all persons arrested were juveniles. 

Nearly half of the persons arrested for burglary were 
not yet 18, and two-thirds of these were under 16 years of 
age. Persons under 21 represented 50.6 percent of the ar- 
rests for crimes against property—robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, auto theft, embezzlement and fraud, buying and re- 
ceiving stolen property, and forgery and counterfeiting. 


Fewer Executions in 1953 
Than in Past 24 Years 


Fewer executions were carried out by civil authorities 
in the United States during 1953 than in any of the years 
beginning with 1930 for which national statistics have been 
collected, according to figures released in March by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

In 1953 only 62 were carried out, 20 fewer than in 1950 
which was the previous low year. The high year was 1935 
when 199 executions occurred. The average for the years 
1930 to 1952 was 140. 

Four states accounted for 26 executions, or 42 percent of 
the total. These were California and Georgia with 8 each, 
and New York and North Carolina with 5 each. 

Of the 62 executions in 1953, 51 were for murder, 7 for 
rape, 2 for espionage, and 2 for kidnaping. The executions 
for espionage and kidnaping were federal. 

Among the 62 executed, 3 were females. One was for 
murder, one for espionage, and one for kidnaping. 


Probation System To Hold 
Two Training Institutes 


Two inservice training institutes will be conducted by 
the federal probation system this summer for probation 
officers of the northeastern area and the western states. 

The University of Massachusetts, at Amherst, will be 
host to the officers of the northeastern states July 19 to 21. 
The institute for the western area will be held at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, August 23 to 25. 

Workshops will be conducted at both institutes on case 
load management, presentence reports, counseling, and ad- 
ministrative problems. Both institutes will also consider 
policies and procedures relating to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new youth offender program. 

Representatives from the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Bureau of Prisons, Board of Parole, 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy correctional services. and 
state probation and parole officials will be in attendance 
at the institutes. 


President Appeals to Parents 
In Rearing Their Children 


President Eisenhower has appealed to the parents of the 
nation to prevent crime through more careful upbringing 
of their children. The statement was made in a mesage to 
the National Exchange Clubs, sponsors of National Crime 
Prevention Week, February 14 to 20. 

The President said that the nation should concentrate on 
attacking the problems of crime where it will do the most 
good for the country’s future—‘in the upbringing of to- 
day’s children.” 

He said: “Let us study the means of avoiding parental 
neglect, let us stimulate a greater parental awareness of 
the children’s need for sympathetic understanding, for 
friendly association, for wholesome diversion.” 

“And let us supplement the effort of American parents,” 
he continued, “by providing the nation’s children with the 
opportunity for developing their interests in worthy acti- 
vities under trained personnel.” 


Mayor of El Reno Proclaims 
Federal Reformatory Week 


“City Pays Tribute to El Reno Reformatory on 20th An- 
niversary” was the 3-line, 3-column headline of the May 
12 edition of the El Reno Daily Tribune. In response to a 
Proclamation by Mayor Warren C. DeMoss designating 
May 17 to 23 as Federal Reformatory Week, the city 
honored the institution with 20 window displays.of products 
produced at the reformatory, agricultural exhibits from 
the institution’s farm, a softball game between El Reno 
business men and the reformatory staff, and family enter- 
tainment at Reformatory Circle. 

Articles and photographs about the reformatory’s physi- 
cal plant, program, facilities, and personnel appeared 
throughout the pages of the special edition of the Tribune. 
Newspaper ads extended congratulations and best wishes 
to the institution and its personnel. 


“So far they stand 7 for ham-on-white and 
5 for Swiss-on-rye!” 


Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Evening P. 
Copyright 1953, by The Curtis Publishing ‘Company, m= 
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Bureau of Prisons Recommends 
Closing of Alcatraz and NTS 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, has urged in his annual report to the Attorney 
General the replacement of Alcatraz by a new maximum 
security institution somewhere in the Middle West, and also 
the construction of a new school for delinquent boys to take 
the place of the National Training School in Washington. 
These and other recommendations including long-range 
construction plans, increase in salaries for custodial offi- 
cers, and research on the effect of treatment were among 
those included in Director Bennett’s 111-page annual re- 
port, Federal Prisons: 1958. 

For the first time the report shows the average sentence 
for all the leading federal offenses. The average sentence 
for all prisoners was 22.2 months. 

The report also shows that the 14,485 prisoners released 
during the year from federal institutions for the first time 
on their sentence had served an average of 14.7 months, or 
slightly more than 60 percent of their 23.8-month average 
sentence. For the 3,912 released on parole the average time 
served was 16.0 months, or about 43 percent of their 37.3- 
month average sentence. 

During the fiscal year 1953 and in the ensuing months 
the population of Bureau of Prisons institutions increased 
consistently. On May 18, 1954, according to the Bureau, 
the number confined reached an all-time high of 19,981, and 
included a substantially greater proportion of serious of- 
fenders than in earlier years. The previous Bureau of Pris- 
ons peak population of 19,379, reached in July 1945, in- 
cluded nearly 5,000 Selective Service Act violators, mostly 
minimum-custody cases. 


Warden Hiatt Retires From 
Federal Prison Service 


Warden William H. Hiatt of the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta, Georgia, will retire June 30, 1954. He will 
be succeeded by William H. Hardwick, now warden of the 
Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma. 

A native of Idaho, Warden Hiatt entered the federal 
prison service as a record clerk at the Atlanta institution 
in 1928. Later, he served as warden of the Federal Reform- 
atory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. He returned to Atlanta 
as warden in 1948. 

Warden and Mrs. Hiatt will continue to live in Atlanta 
where their daughter, Marcia, is a student at Oglethorpe 
University. 

Warden Hardwick entered the prison service as a guard 
in 1930 at the Chillicothe reformatory, served at two prison 
camps, and went to El Reno in 1934. He became associate 
warden in 1940 and warden in 1947. 

Warden Hardwick, married and the father of seven chil- 
dren, has been active in church, civic, and patriotic organi- 
zations. He has gained wide recognition as an outstanding 
citizen of El Reno and in May was honored with his staff 
- observance of Reformatory Week by the City of El 

eno. 


Children’s Bureau Announces 
Seven Reports on Delinquency 


The Children’s Bureau has announced the publication 
date of seven reports relating to juvenile delinquency. The 
report, Police Services for Juveniles, was released for dis- 
tribution in May. Documents expected to be released in 
June include Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing 
With Children, Tentative Standards for State Institutions 
Serving Delinquent Children, Preliminary Report on Train- 
ing Schools, Problems and Pronosals in Providing Train- 
ing for Certain Personnel for Work With Juvenile Delin- 
quents Parents and Delinquency, and Effectiveness of De- 
linquency Prevention Programs. 

Each of the publications will be on sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Japan Adopts Pattern of 
New York City Youth Board 


The Metropolitan Government of Tokyo, Japan, has es- 
tablished a youth agency patterned after the structure of 
the New York City Youth Board. Japanese translations of 
Pattern for Prevention and other Youth Board publications 
have been made for the purpose of planning the Tokyo 
agency. 

Although the Youth Board’s primary function is to serve 
the city of New York, its program has aroused the interest 
of many American communities, international agencies, 
and governments of foreign countries. 


Drop in Postwar Delinquency 
Rates Seen in New York State 


Despite an upward trend in delinquency throughout the 
nation, as shown by Children’s Bureau studies, delinquency 
in New York State has declined in relation to the popula- 
tion increase, it was stated in February by Lee C. Dowl- 
ing, chairman of the State Youth Commission. Neverthe- 
less, Dowling added, the actual number of children before 
New York State’s juvenile courts “will probably increase” 
because the total youth population is still growing. 

In discussing the trends since the Youth Commission 
was established, Dowling said: 

“The number of juvenile delinquency official court cases 
was at its highest in 1943 when 12,772 cases came to the 
attention of the courts. Since the establishment of the 
Youth Commission there has been a steady and appreci- 
able decline in juvenile delinquency in New York State, 
and a new 12-year low of 7,951 official court cases was 
reached in 1950. There was a slight increase in 1951 co- 
incident with the Korean War and increased world ten- 
sions, which levelled off in 1952. However, despite this in- 
crease, the number of cases in 1952 was below the number 
in the base year 1938.” 

“It is not anticipated,’ Dowling concluded, “that the de- 
linquency problem will develop into alarming proportions 
so long as the State and its communities continue their 
preventive efforts. Delinquency would be out of control 
only if the ratio of delinquents to the total juvenile popu- 
lation should increase appreciably, but there are presently 
no indications of such a trend in this State.” 


Richard A. Chappell Named to the 
Army’s Advisory Board on Parole 


In April the Secretary of the Army appointed Richard 
A. Chappell to the Army’s Advisory Board on Parole, fill- 
ing the vacancy created by the death of Judge E. Earle 
Rives of Greensboro, N. C. Chappell continues to serve as a 
member of the United States parole board, serving on the 
Army board without compensation. 

The other members of the three-member Board are 
Austin H. MacCormick, professor of criminology at the 
University of California, chairman, and Colonel Paul S. 
Willard, chief of the correction branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. Colonel William J. Bacon, special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Army on clemency, parole, and 
restoration, serves as chairman of the Board during the 
absence of MacCormick. 

The Advisory Board of Parole was established in 1946 
to supervise and direct parole and is the outgrowth of the 
Army Advisory Board on Clemency. The Board recom- 
mends to the Secretary of the Army general policies con- 
cerning the parole of military prisoners and also appro- 
priate parole action with regard to prisoners eligible for 
parole under Army regulations. The Board also makes re- 
commendations with respect to appropriate action in cases 
of parole violation. 

Commenting on Chappell’s appointment, the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army said: “Mr. Richard A. Chappell 
brings with him many years of extensive experience in 
parole, probation, and rehabilitation matters. The work 
will not be strange to Mr. Chappell since he was formerly 
chief of the United States probation system which has 
supervision over military parolees.” 
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Prophylaxis Is Cheaper Than 
Therapeutics, Says German Judge 


The February 15 issue of Time magazine tells how Dr. 
Karl Harringer, chief judge of Freiburg, Germany, a city 
of 110,000, coped with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Freiburg, a West German university city, was a bad 
place for a child in late 1945. Children roamed in wolf 
packs in the rubble and craters of the bomb-gutted and 
shelled city, raiding homes and stealing food and clothing. 
Scrawny, defiant boys, 12 to 18, were being brought before 
Freiburg’s courts. 

Judge Harringer decided to do something about the prob- 
lem. He began with the simple idea: “No ‘bad’ boy is really 
bad.” He saw the delinquents as victims of war-torn mar- 
riages, of complacency and defeat. His first move was to 
herd a gang of 40 delinquents off to a soup kitchen instead 
of jail. There each boy got a meal, a pair of shoes, and 
some clothing items. Then they talked, not about crime, 
but about sports, music, dancing, and books. The boys 
a to relax. They came back for more talk night after 
night. 

Judge Hiarringer helped the boys turn an abandoned 
theater into a civic center, and engaged musicians to play 
for them, local authors to give talks on the world’s great 
literature, and actors to put on comedy skits. Local welfare 
groups rustled up food and clothing. 

Today Freiburg’s police can look forward to quiet even- 
ings. Judge Harringer’s boys’ town now has 300 members, 
most of them on probation for petty theft. They proudly 
call themselves “The Harringer Boys.” 

In 7 years, some 600 German youth in trouble with the 
law have passed through Judge Harringer’s home; only 
one has been convicted of a second criminal offense. 

Says Judge Hiarringer: “Prophylaxis is easier and 
cheaper than therapeutics.” 


First UN Congress on 
Crime To Meet in 1955 


The first United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders will meet August 22 
to September 3, 1955 at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Representatives at the Congress will include (1) mem- 
bers officially appointed by their governments who will be 
experts in the field of the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders, (2) observers of specialized agencies of 
nongovernment organizations having working relationships 
with the United Nations, and (3) special observers. 

The Congress agenda will include standard minimum 
rules for the treatment of prisoners, selection and training 
of personnel, open institutions, prison labor, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Congress is being called in accordance with resolu- 
tion 415 (V) of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, passed in December 1950, which provides for the 
convening every 5 years by the United Nations of a World 
Congress on the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders. The congresses will be a continuation of those 
previously held by the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, the last of which was held at the Hague in 
August 1950. 

Inquiries concerning the Congress may be addressed to 
Julia Henderson, director of the division of social welfare 
of the United Nations, New York City. 


1,500 Outsiders Attend Benefit 
Boxing Show at Reformatory 


An 80-year-old tradition was broken in March at the 
Michigan Reformatory at Ionia when 1,500 spectators— 
men, women, and children—were admitted to watch a ben- 
efit boxing show. Proceeds from the 14-bout fight card will 
be used to buy for the Ionia Memorial Hospital a new type 
incubator for premature babies. 

The boxing benefit marked the first time the public, on 
a mass scale, has entered a penal institution in Michigan. 


A total of $1,500 was gleaned on ticket sales for the 
event. 


“In my case the jury went out and never showed up again.” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post 
Copyright The Curtis Publishing Company 


Needs of Children 
And Youth Studied 


Forty-four representatives from states and territories 
and 43 representatives from the Federal Government at- 
tended the 2-day Joint Conference on Children and Youth 
at Washington, D. C., on May 5 and 6. 

Sponsored by the National Advisory Council on State 
and Local Action for Children and Youth and the Inter- 
department Committee on Children and Youth, the con- 
ference considered in work groups the needs of children 
and youth relating to home and family life, juvenile de- 
linquency, employment and transition from school to work, 
mental health, education for citizenship responsibility, and 
agricultural migrants. 

Among those participating in the conference were Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Social Security Commissioner 
John W. Tramburg; Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau; and Agnes Meyer, newspaper columnist 
and author of Out of These Roots. 

The conference findings will appear in a printed report. 


Indiana Governor Calls 
Conference on Crime 


“A good and wholesome environment does more to cor- 
rect the awareness of the past and to prevent recurrence 
in the future than the former concept of punishment.” 
These are the words of Governor George N. Craig of Indi- 
ana in addressing the Governor’s Conference on Crime, the 
Criminal, and the Administration of Justice, held at Indian- 
apolis, April 5 to 7. 

Governor Craig closed the conference by indicating that 
the State might use some of its $84 million treasury sur- 
plus to finance crime fighting in Indiana and help build an 
institution for delinquents in their late teens. 

Warden J. E. Overlade of the Indiana State Prison, 
formerly warden of the United States Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, urged that the present $25 gratuity given an 
inmate when he is released be doubled. He pointed out that 
the added money would help a parolee to get on his feet 
during the vital first weeks of freedom when many parole 
failures occur. 

Other participants in the conference were Professor 
Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University, Dr. Man- 
fred S. Guttmacher, authority in the legal aspects of psy- 
chiatry, and Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court for the Northern Dis- 


trict of Indiana and president of the Indiana Probation and 
Parole Association. 
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Youth Board Tests Gluecks’ 
Prediction Techniques 


Since November 1952 the New York City Youth Board 
has been experimenting with delinquency prediction meth- 
ods in two selected public schools in the Bronx which, if 
found to be valid in New York City, will make it possible 
to detect those first grade children who are likely to become 
delinquent in later years, it has been announced by Judge 
Nathaniel Kaplan, Youth Board chairman. 

At the same time, Judge Kaplan said, controlled experi- 
ments in delinquency treatment methods are being con- 
ducted. Their purpose is to test whether they are effective 
in preventing delinquency from developing in those chil- 
dren whose future delinquency is predicted by the methods 
now being tried by the Youth Board. 

The prediction techniques were originally developed by 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminal law at Harvard 
Law School, and his wife, Dr. Eleanor Glueck. The Youth 
Board research staff is using the Glueck techniques with 
the close cooperation of the Gluecks. 


Conference Called at Washington 
To Curb Juvenile Delinquency 


Leaders in the prevention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency are being asked by Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, to 
attend a conference on “Moving Ahead To Curb Juvenile 
Delinquency,” to be held in Washington, June 28-30. 

The conference climaxes 2 years of preparatory work 
by the Children’s Bureau and a Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project sponsored by the Bureau. Persons invited 
have been associated with this preparatory work and in- 
clude public officials; leaders in education, health, social 
work, and other professions; and representatives of civic, 
religious, and other groups. 

The purpose of the conference is to review accomplish- 
ments to date, define and discuss the most urgent needs at 
this time, and to formulate next steps in a continuing pro- 
gram to meet those needs. 

The opening general session will be addressed by Mrs. 
Hobby and by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, will chair the opening session. ; ; 

Other speakers will be Dr. Dale B. Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Howard C. Seymour of the 
Rochester, (New York) Board of Education; Sherwood 
Norman of the National Probation and Parole Association; 
Kenneth D. Johnson, dean of the New York School of 
Social Work; Charles W. Leonard, head of the Connecticut 
Child Study and Treatment Home; Heman G. Stark of the 
California Youth Authority; Mrs. Elliot Studt of the Uni- 
versity of California; and Harold Hagen of the American 
Public Welfare Association. 


Federal Prison Industries 
Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


On June 23 the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary. Its accomplishments to date 
are the following: ae 

It has accumulated approximately $19 million in plant, 
equipment, and materials; : 

It has provided a well-balanced program of meaningful 
employment and organized vocational training for a more 
successful social adjustment of the released prisoner; 

It has paid wages amounting to more than $11 million; 

It has paid more than $533,000 in meritorious awards; 
and 

It has provided employment for an average of 18.5 per- 
cent of the prison population. 

The corporation is an integral part of the federal penal 
system and is administered by a board of directors ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. Sanford 
Bates, commissioner of Institutions and Agencies for the 
State of New Jersey, is president of the board. 


Subcommittee on Delinquency 
Releases Reports on Hearings 


The United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency released in May Part I and Part II 
of the hearings at which federal, national, and youth serv- 
ing agencies testified. Part I, consisting of 302 pages, in- 
cludes the hearings held in November 1953 and the 167- 
page Part II report gives the hearings held in January 
1954. Part III of the hearings will be available in June. 

The hearings include testimony from authorities in the 
field of delinquency including Bertram Beck, director of 
the special juvenile delinquency project of the Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. George Gardner, director of the Judge Baker 
Clinic at Boston; Dr. Sheldon Glueck, of the Harvard Law 
School, and his wife, Dr. Eleanor Glueck; and Judge 
i D. Gill of the juvenile court at Hartford, Connect- 
icut. 

Copies of the hearings and the interim report may be 
obtained without charge from the Subcommittee’s office, 
Suite 900, H. O. L. C. Building, 101 Indiana Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The interim report of the Subcommittee was released in 
March. 


Urges Greater Effort To 
Discover Gifted Child 


_The notion that the child prodigy, the high IQ boy or 
girl, is one-sided was dispelled by Dr. Lewis M. Terman 
in his Bingham Memorial Award Lecture at the University 
of California early this year. 

Dr. Terman’s 30-year study of 1,500 exceptionally bright 
children, according to an April 26 editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post, showed such children to be, in general, supe- 
rior to their unselected colleagues in physique, health, 
social adjustment; markedly superior in moral attitudes; 
and vastly superior in mastery of school subjects. Today, 
as adults the greater majority are well adjusted to life 
and many have already made valuable contributions to 
science and the arts. 

Commenting on Dr. Terman’s study, the Post wrote in 
its editorial: 

“This country, with a limited supply of mass manpower, 
becomes ever more dependent for its survival and its fu- 
ture progress on the creativity of its citizenry. Not only 
should greater effort be made to discover gifted children, 
but also to improve methods of their education and, above 
all, to provide opportunities through scholarships and 
other means for them to develop their full capacities.” 


Ladd Retires from FBI 
After 25 Years’ Service 


Assistant to the Director D. Milton Ladd retired from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation on February 28 after 
completing more than 25 years’ service. 

The son of a distinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
Ladd accompanied his father to the Nation’s Capital, was 
graduated from George Washington University Law 
School in 1928, and in 1931 was designated special agent 
in charge of the New Orleans office of the FBI. During the 
next 8 years he headed field offices at St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Chicago. and Washington, D. C. He was promoted to as- 
sistant director of the Bureau in 1939 and placed in charge 
of the identification division and the laboratory. Two years 
later he became head of the security division and in 1949 
was named assistant to the director. 

Commenting on his services, the FBI’s Law Enforcement 
Bulletin said: 

“Mr. Ladd has had an outstanding record in his quarter 
century of service and his achievements have made a last- 
ing contribution to the FBI’s annals. He will be greatly 
missed by all his friends and associates in the FBI, as 
well as by the many police officers who have had occasion 
to work with him since he first entered on duty with the 
FBI nearly 26 years ago.” 
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NPPA Forms National Citizens 
Council To Combat Delinquency 


Charles E. Wilson of Scarsdale, New York, will head up 
a nationwide Citizens Council formed by the National 
Probation and Parole Association to help curb the rising 
tide of crime and juvenile delinquency plaguing the coun- 
try. 

Wilson is chairman of the executive committee of W. R. 
Grace and Company, and was formerly president of Gen- 
eral Electric. He served as director of the United States 
Office of Defense Mobilization from 1950 through 1952. 

In making the announcement, Judge George W. Smyth, 
president of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, said, “The National Citizens Council will be made up 
of some of the nation’s outstanding industrialists and busi- 
ness leaders, who share Wilson’s recognition of the im- 
portance of a concerted top-level attack on crime and de- 
linquency. It will direct the vital task of public education 
on the nation’s problems of adult crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and family breakup. It will rally wide public sup- 
port for effective services in our criminal, juvenile and 
domestic relations courts and related service agencies.’ 

“Also being planned,” Judge Smyth said, “are similar 
councils on a state level which will cooperate with existing 
groups concerned with crime and delinquency problems in 
their communities and states.” 

The impetus for establishing the National Citizens Coun- 
cil comes from the Advisory Council of Judges of the As- 
sociation, a group of outstanding criminal, juvenile, and 
domestic court jurists under the leadership of Owen J. 
Réberts, former justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, as honorary chairman and Bolitha J. Laws, chief 
judge of the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, as chairman. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 


Cope. 1965 by NEA Service, ine. T. 


“I often wonder how things would have turned out if I’d 
stayed in show business instead of taking that book- 
keeping course!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Sanford Bates Retires as N.J. 
Commissioner of Institutions 


Sanford Bates, commissioner of New Jersey’s Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, will retire on July 17. 
He was named commissioner in 1945. 

Admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1906, Commis- 
sioner Bates practiced law until 1921 and served in both 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives and the State 
Senate. He was commissioner of Boston’s penal institutions 
from 1918 to 1919 and commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Department of Correction from 1919 to 1929. 

ln 1929 Commissioner Bates was appointed superinten- 
dent of federal prisons by President Hoover and was 
named director of the Bureau of Prisons in 1930, serving 
until 1937 when he resigned to become executive director 
of Boys Clubs of America. From 1940 until his appoint- 
ment to his present position he was parole commissioner 
of New York State, 

Commissioner Bates is a member of the International 
Prison Commission and president of the board of the Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc. He has been a trustee of the 
National Probation and Parole Association since 1939 and 
was a special adviser to the National Committee on Law 
Enforcement. In1945 he was elected vice president of the 
National Conference of Social Work. He was president of 
the American Prison Association in1926. 

In 1925 and in 1930 he was an official delegate of the 
United States to the International Prison Congress in Lon- 
don and in Prague. In 1946 he was elected president of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission at Berne, 
Switzerland. 

In 1943 the Secretary of War appointed him to a board 
of civilian consultants to advise the Army on methods of re- 
habilitation of military prisoners. He also served as a mem- 
ber of the Army’s clemency board. 

Commissioner Bates has held numerous state, national, 
and international positions of honor and distinction as a 
member of boards and commissions and as a consultant in 
the over-all correctional and welfare field. He is author of 
the classic Prisons and Beyond, published in 1938. 


E. R. Cass Reappointed N. Y. 
Commissioner of Correction 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey has appointed Edward R. 
Cass, general secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York, for another 4-year term as a member of the New 
York State Commission of Correction, a body created by 
the Constitution of the State of New York. The Governor’s 
nomination was confirmed by the State Senate on March 
2, 1954. 

Cass was first appointed by Governor Lehman in 1936 
and has served continuously since then. 


Paul E. Seidler Retires 
From New Orleans Office 


Paul E. Seidler, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana, 
retired on February 28 after 24 years of service. 

A graduate of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, and 
Concordia Theological Seminary at St. Louis, Seidler en- 
tered the federal probation service in 1930. He was named 
chief of the New Orleans office in 1939. 7 

Before entering probation work Seidler taught school 
for 3 years and was a field representative of the. American 
Red Cross from 1925 to 1928. He served as a’ chaplain in 
the United States Navy from 1916 to 1920. - 

Eugene F. DuPuy, who was named probation allies in 
1938, succeeds Seidler as chief of the New Orleans office. 
DuPuy has his bachelor of arts degree from Louisiana 
College and engaged in graduate study for 1 year at Louis- 
iana State University. Prior to entering the probation serv- 
ice he taught school and served as a public welfare worker. 
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Children’s Bureau Proposes T. C. Esselstyn Named Staff 
New Juvenile Court Standards Director of U. §. Parole Board 


A new set of proposed standards for courts dealing 
with children was issued in June by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. They are contained in a publication 
entitled, Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with 
Children, developed by the Bureau in cooperation with the 
National Probation and Parole Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges. William H. Sher- 
idan, consultant on juvenile delinquency to the Children’s 
Bureau, directed preparation of the document. 

The standards reflect greatly increased knowledge of 
child care as well as advances made in court practice, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheridan. Application of these standards 
may lead to revisions in practice in ‘uvenile courts and in 
statutes, he said. Many of the recommendations are stan- 
dard practice, however, in certain juvenile courts, parti- 
cularly those in urban areas throughout the country. 

Although the juvenile court movement is more than 50 
years old, Sheridan pointed out, differences of opinion con- 
tinue to exist on what the function of such a court should 
be. Some have felt courts should operate broad programs 
for the treatment and care of children, similar to programs 
of public and private welfare agencies; others would either 
drastically limit or remove the court’s treatment functions. 
The document attempts to define what treatment functions 
are appropriate to such courts and which are more appro- 
priate to administrative agencies in the community. 


Experts Oppose Punitive Measures 
Against Parents of Delinquents 


The problem of parental responsibility for the acts of 
delinquent children was the subject of a conference held 
in March by the Children’s Bureau. 

“The increasing demand in certain areas to strengthen 
punitive measures against parents of delinquent children 
is a matter of concern to the Children’s Bureau,” spoke 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Bureau, in opening the 
conference. 

“We called a group of specialists together to learn what 
competent, thoughtful people, in day-by-day touch with 
such parents and children, have to say about existing sta- 
tutes and current practices, and about new proposals to 
strengthen these measures. Their observations and others 
gathered by the Bureau will be studied by the Bureau as 
a basis for future action.” 

Attending the conference were workers in psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, education, sociology, and research, 
who deal with problems of delinquents and their parents 
through clinics, courts, schools, and neighborhood organi- 
zations in both low and high-income urban areas. 

The group conferring with the Children’s Bureau was in 
agreement that parents have legal duties which must be 
enforced, but that mandatory, inflexible, and universally 
applied sanctions are not effective correctives for parental 
irresponsibility. 

Communities tend to be most punitive against parents 
where there is an absence or lack of alternative methods 
of working with them. A strong plea, therefore, was made 
for more community services and more skillful operations 
by professional workers with families. 

The conference is part of a broad effort of the Children’s 
Bureau to helo states and communities deal constructively 
with the marked increase in juvenile delinquency which 
has taken place in the past 4 years. 


Moran Memorial Institute 
To Meet August 15 to 21 


The 1954 session of the Frederick A. Moran Memorial 
Institute on delinquency and crime will be held at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York, August 15 to 21. 

In addition to the regular institute, the State Youth 
Commission will conduct a special institute for police 
officers. The first such institute, sponsored by the Commis- 
sion in 1953, was attended by 85 policemen and sheriffs 
from all parts of the state. 


On February 26 Dr. T. C. Esselstyn, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Illinois, was named staff 
director of the United States Board of Parole. He will be 
responsible for providing continuity in federal parole 
policies and for developing research into the effectiveness 
of differing release procedures. 

A native of Hudson, New York, Dr. Esselstyn attended 

the New York School of Social Work prior to World War 
II and following the war completed graduate studies in 
sociology at New York University, receiving the doctor 
of philosophy degree in 1952. Part of his doctoral disserta- 
tion was published in the July-August issue of the Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science under the 
title, “The Social Role of a County Sheriff.” 
_ At the University of Illinois Dr. Esselstyn taught courses 
in criminology and penology and did research in law en- 
forcement and prison administration. He has served as 
consultant for state civil service boards in revising exami- 
nations for parole and probation officers and has edited 
manuscripts on correctional problems published by national 
and state associations. 


Citizenship Conference 
To Be Held in September 


_ The ninth Annual Conference on Citizenship will be held 
in Washington, D. C., September 15, 16, and 17. Under the 
auspices of the Board of Directors of the federally charted 
National Conference on Citizenship, and cosponsored by 
the Department of Justice and the National Education 
Association, the conference will bring together about 1,200 
men, women, and youth from far-flung sections of the 
country. They will represent approximately 800 private 
and public organizations and agencies. 

This year’s conference theme is “The Three Branches of 
the Federal Government—Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row.” President Dwight D. Eisenhower has issued a pro- 
clamation for the observance of Citizenshin Day in com- 
memoration of the signing of the Constitution, September 
17, 1787. An amnropriate ceremony will mark the occasion 
on the closing session of the Conference on Friday, Sept- 
ember 17. 

The Attorney General of the United States and the Pre- 
sident of the National Education Association will formally 
open the Conference with welcoming messages. 

The general objectives of the conference are “to support 
and strengthen the efforts of the people in maintaining the 
blessings of freedom and justice and in protecting and 
perpetuating the principles and ideals upon which this 
Nation is founded, and to develop a more thorough know- 
ledge of citizenship rights and responsibilities.” 
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“Harry, they didn’t shine them.” 
Reprinted by special permission the American Weekly 
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Three Veteran Wardens of 
U. S. Prison Bureau Retire 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., has announced 
the retirement of three veteran wardens of the federal 
prison service. 

Warden Allen L. Shank of the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Ashland, Kentucky, retired May 31 after 24 
years in the prison service. He is succeded by John Galvin, 
associate warden of the Chillicothe Reformatory for 4 
years. Galvin is a graduate of Butler University and the 
Catholic University School of Social Work. He entered the 
prison service in 1941. 

Warden Albert MacDonald of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Texarkana, Texas, retired June 30. Associate 
Warden Joseph O. Kearney of the Federal Reformatory at 
Petersburg, Virginia, has been named Warden MacDonald’s 
successor. 

Warden Cecil J. Shuttleworth of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, also retired on 
June 30. He entered the federal prison service in 1934 as 
deruty warden at Alcatraz. George H. Davis, Federal 
Bureau of Prison’s accountant and assistant director, will 
assume temporary command of the Tallahassee institution. 


Michigan Corrections Commission 
Names Robert H. Scott Director 


Robert H. Scott, associate professor of police adminis- 
tration at Michigan State College, has been named director 
of Michigan’s recently established six-member Corrections 
Commission. The Commission replaces the commissioner 
form of administration followed since 1948. 7 

Scott received his bachelor of arts from Yale University 
and his law degree from Union University (Albany Law 
School). Before World War II he practiced law in New 
York for 7 years and during the war taught military law 
and related subjects at the Provost Marshal General’s 
School where he became chief of the department of law 
and administration. In 1948 he resigned from the Army 
to accept his present position with Michigan State College. 
He will serve as director of the Commission on a part- 
time basis until July at which time he will be on leave to 
devote full time to his new duties. 

As director, Scott will implement policies of the Com- 
mission and direct the operations of the Department 
which includes probation and parole as well as institutions. 

A feature of the new Michigan law is the creation of a 
Youth Division which will be headed by an assistant di- 
rector of corrections. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


“Aftermath of Riot” is the title of the April 1954 issue 
of the Prison Journal. Fifteen authorities in the correc- 
tional field have written articles for the special issue. 


Walter Evans, federal probation officer at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, has been named deputy chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of California. Evans entered the federal probation service 
in 1947. 

A study to prevent teen-age crime was launched April 1 
by the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. It is 
financed by a grant of $17,350 from the Wieboldt Founda- 
tion. The study will aim at improving standards of work 
with delinquents in institutions. Charles E. Shireman is 
director of the project. 

Frank T. Flynn of the University of Chicago school of 
social service administration has been named a full pro- 
fessor. 


Behind the scenes with an alcoholic at the information 
center, in the doctor’s office, in the hospital, and in the 
clinic were the topics of discussion at the annual meeting 
of the National Committee on Alcoholism at New York City 
on March 26. Mrs. Marty Mann is executive secretary of 
the Committee which has its headquarters at 2 East 103 
Street, New York 29. 


Alva T. Collier, county probation officer at Los Angeles 
won the Youth Service Award for outstanding service to 
youth in Southern California during 1953. The award was 
presented by the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of his accomplishments was the successful ar- 
rangement of a “truce” meeting, after many months of in- 
tensive work, as a first step in resolving the historic con- 
flict between two youth groups in the Willowbrook-Comp- 
ton area. 

Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, is cochairman of the “Know Your Law-Enforce- 
ment Officials” committee of the East St. Louis Exchange 
Club. At the Illinois annual Crime Prevention Week the 
East St. Louis Club won first place in 1952, second place in 
1953, and is hopeful of winning first place again in 1954 
in competition with other Exchange Clubs in the State. 

The Attorney General of California has ruled that a per- 
son who is placed on probation without sentence having 
been imposed has not been convicted of an infamous crime 
as that term is used in Article II, Section I, of the Consti- 


tution. Accordingly, he has never lost franchise, and can 
continue voting so long as he fulfills the terms of his pro- 
bation (See California Youth Authority Quarterly, Win- 
ter 1953, p. 29-31). 

Miss Carol Bates, for 28 years executive director of the 
Missouri Welfare League and prominently active in cor- 
rectional work, died February 6 at Taormina, Sicily, where 
she had been living in retirement with her sister since 1949. 

More than 98 out of every 100 parolees in Illinois are 
employed. This fine record is attributed to enlightened em- 
ployment practices, the discovery during World War II by 
many concerns with defense contracts of security nature 
that some of their oldest and most trusted employees had 
served prison sentences, and also that few parolees are 
allowed to draw unemployment compensation. 

Delinquent Parents Anonymous is the unofficial title of 
a project initiated by Barbara Casey, probation officer in 
Santa Barbara, California. The group consists of the 
mothers of girls which Miss Casey supervises. Group dis- 


cussion techniques are patterned after Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 


Wages are on tap for the first time in the history of the 
prison for all persons enrolled in school at the Indiana 
State Prison. The wage scale for the students will be the 
same as for the inmates in regular work assignments. 

Prisoners were treated to an “extra” meal by grateful 
citizens of Ellijay, Georgia, when they learned that 86 
prisoners at the local prison camp had donated more blood 
in a Red Cross drive than all the rest of Gilmer County’s 
10,000 population. The banquet honoring the prisoner 
donors was given in the prison yard. 

Edward J. Nerad has been named chief probation officer 
of the Family Court of Cook County. Chicago. He succeeds 
General Harry Hill who died in January following an ex- 
tended illness. 

Judge William S. Ellis was appointed by Governor Strat- 
ton of Illinois to the Advisory Board of the Youth Com- 
mission. Judge Ellis was chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Illinois County and Probate Judges Associa- 
tion during the period that the Youth Commission bill was 
being considered by the legislature. 

A Commission to study juvenile courts and training 
schools was appointed by the Governor of North Carolina 
in 1953. The Commission is to report its findings at the 
1955 legislative session. 
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The Southern Reception Center and Clinic, at Norwalk, 
California, is the name of the new facility to be opened by 
the California Youth Authority for the reception and diag- 
nosis of delinquents committed to the Authority. A similar 
reception and diagnostic center is under construction in the 
northern part of the State. 

New York’s special treatment center for so-called “incor- 
rigible” boys 12 to 21 who are too “tough” to be helped at 
other schools will be continued on a permanent basis as 
provided in a bill passed this year by the New York leg- 
islature. The center has been operated on an experimental 
basis since 1947. Even though the costs are high, averag- 
ing $3,200 a year per boy, the results have been encourag- 
ing enough to gain support for the center as a permanent 
facility. 

Edwin B. Zeigler, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Gulfport, Mississippi, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident in January, 
returned to work in May. He is still under the care of an 
orthopedic surgeon. 

Dr. S. R. Slavson, eminent group work authority, takes 
the lead in a new film titled “Activity Group Therapy.” It 
is 54 minutes in duration and consists of portions of five or 
six activity group sessions with highly disturbed youngs- 
ters. The film opens with a case review of the boys that are 
to be studied. The actual filming of the picture was ac- 
complished without the knowledge of the boys. 

Preston H. McCrary, probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Arkansas, 
since 1938, died March 7, from a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
is survived by his wife and four daughters who reside at 
Lonoke, Arkansas. 


Stanley J. Tracy, assistant FBI director in charge of 
identification, is retiring after 34 years in the federal serv- 
ice. He has served the FBI over 20 years. Under his direc- 
tion the Bureau has accumulated millions of sets of finger- 
prints and has made outstanding progress in the field of 
identification. 

Charles V. Morris, secretary of the Correction Section of 
the United Community Service of Washington, D. C., for 
10 years, resigned in April to join the staff of the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. Before coming to Washington, Morris held pos- 
itions with the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, 
the Boston Juvenile Court, and the State Prison Colony at 
Norfolk, Massachusetts. 


Robert W. Cassidy, federal probation officer at Washing- 
ton, D. C., left for Hawaii in May on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to serve as probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawaii. 

Harry Manuel Shulman, associate professor of sociology 
at City College and for 9 years director of the community 
services division of the College, has been appointed by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner first deputy commissioner of 
New York City’s department of correction. His duties will 
include planning, development, and research. 


Rolf T. Harbo, assistant director in charge of the FBI 
laboratory, has been named assistant director in charge of 
training and inspection to succeed Hugh H. Clegg who re- 
tired from the Bureau on January 29, 1954 after 27 years’ 
service. 

Judge Irving Ben Cooper, chief justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions, City of New York, spoke at the fifty- 
third annual meeting of the John Howard Association held 
at Chicago, May 5. Judge Cooper addressed the Association 
on the topic, “The Drama of Youth in Our Criminal Courts 
Today.” 

Manuel Cabranes, former chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
has been appointed consultant to the Welfare Commis- 
sioner of New York City. Since 1951 he had been assistant 
secretary of New York City’s Commission for the Foster 
Care of Children. 


The proportion of federal prisoners committed with sen- 
tences of 2 years and over increased from 42.2 percent in 
1949 to 55 percent in 1953. 

Roy Best, former warden of the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary, died in May of a heart attack. 
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Alfred J. Kahn is the first to receive the doctor’s degree 
from the New York School of Social Work. His doctoral 
dissertation is entitled A Court for Children. 

More than a million and a quarter school-age children 
14 to 17. were in the labor force, according to the 1950 
decennial census. 

A training unit at the Bronx (N. Y.) Children’s Court, 
where social work students will be prepared for work in 
juvenile probation, has been established by a grant of 
$20,000 from the New York Fund for Children, Inc., to the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 
The grant, covering a 2-year period, will enable from four 
to six students to take part in the court’s work under the 
guidance of a full-time supervisor, as part of the require- 
ments for the master’s degree. 

“Prisons in Transformation” is the title of the May 1954 
issue of the Annals published by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. The issue 
presents 17 articles relating to prisons in general, plans 
and programs, and prison reform abroad. Thorsten Sellin, 
professor of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is the editor of the Annals. 


Loren J. Hess, 44, recognized authority in the field of 
corrections and professor in the social service department 
of Indiana University, died in April following an extended 
illness. Mr. Hess was formerly chief probation officer for 
St. Joseph County, at South Bend. He was past president 
of the Indianapolis chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers and a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Indiana State Conference of Social Work. 


Conrad Van Hyning, executive director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, recently returned from a 2- 
month trip to the far East where he visited air bases in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and the Philippines. He made 
the tour at the request of the United States Air Force to 
review conditions in communities adjacent to air bases and 
to suggest methods by which the resources of these com- 
munities might be developed to provide more and better 
recreation and other worth-while activities for Air Force 
personnel and their families. 

Mrs. Paul E. Seidler died unexpectedly in March one 
month following Mr. Seidler’s retirement as chief proba- 
tion officer for the United States District Court at New 
Orleans. 

Twenty-nine inmates at the United States Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, have enrolled in the extension 
course in psychology provided by the University of Kan- 
sas. The course has proved very popular. There is a wait- 
ing list for the next course to be given. 

Dale Carnegie paid a surprise visit to the Leavenworth 
penitentiary’s public speaking course. He took over as 
master of ceremonies and conducted the class of 35 trainees. 

Luther A. Irby, Jr., chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Richmond, Virginia, has made a 
fine recovery from his thyroid operation on March 13. 

Mrs. Kenyon J. Scudder, wife of Ken Scudder, superin- 
tendent of the California Institution for Men at Chino, 
died February 26 following an extended period of illness. 

Al Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court at San Francisco, was apnointed on March 
4 by Governor Goodwin J. Knight to represent the State 
of California as a member of the Board of Governors of 
Guide Does for the Blind, an organization serving 11 west- 
ern states. 

W. Richard Glavin, assistant FBI director in charge of 
budget and personnel since 1935, is retiring after 27 years’ 
service with the Bureau. 

More than 21,900 meals are served annually in the fed- 
eral prison system. 

The federal prison system population of 19,918 in April 
1954 is an all-time high. 

The average sentence of narcotic offenders increased 
from 19.1 months in 1949 to 42.8 months in 1953. 

More than 1,000 acres of federal prison farm land were 


improved or reclaimed in 1953 through soil conservation 
measures. 
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